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Sunday-school Libraries. 


There is both stimulus and encouragement to 
praying parents, in the facts narrated by good Dr. 
Chickering, under the title, “ Pray for the Children.” 








The “ Girls’ Class, No. 8, of Murray Hill Presby- 
terian Sunday-school, [New York,} would like Chloe 
Lankton to accept $3.00 saved through the year by 
them, to please their Saviour.” In addition to the 
above amount, we have received for Chloe Lankton, 
$10.00 from “A Friend,” and $5.00 from “ E. M.” 


The doors of our soul—like those of our mind— 
open outwards. If they are not unclosed from within, 
they will remain forever fast. Even the Son of God 
himself will not force an entrance, but he waits with- 
out, saying, “I—even I—stand at the door and 
knock.” Does he wait outside your heart ; or is he 
a guest within ? 


When a man has made a success of any undertak- 
ing, there is sure to be an interest in his statement of 
the elements of success in his line of endeavor. The 
Rev. R. R. Meredith, of Boston, has proved a rare 
Success as a popular Bibie class teacher. He has, 
perhaps, the largest Bible class in America; and he 
holds it well. Qur readers will be glad to note what 
he has to say about “ Popular Bible Classes.” 

Many of our readers will have an interest in the 
work of a new Sunday-school Library Committee, as 


quoted under the head of From Our Neighbors. This 
plan is better than its predecessors, in that it pro- 
poses to describe the books examined, rather than 
to pass upon them unqualifiedly as “ good” or 
“not good” for the Sunday-school library. If a 
committee will tell what a book is, the Sunday-school 
authorities ought to be able to say for themselves 
whether it is just the sort of book they want. 


Every once in a while some one starts out with the 
statement, in one form or another, as if it were quite 
original, that his writings are long because he “lacked 
time to make them short.” The first man who said 
that hasn’t lived in the last ten or twenty centuries. 
The Rabbinical stories of the condensation of the 
law of duty toward one’s neighbor, step by step into 
the “golden rule,” are old-time ihustrations of this 
truth. There is a recent German rendering of an 
old Brahminic declaration, that a big book on any 
subject shows its writer’s ignorance ; that a small 
book evidences moderate knowledge, but that not to 
write at all proves wisdom. As it appears in the 
German it reads : 

“ Was machet gross und breit ein buch? Unwissenheit, 
Die wissen werden will und nicht dazu gedeiht. 

Wer etwas besser weiss, ein biichelchen ein kleines 
Macht er daraus, und wers am besten weiss, gar keines.” 
This might be rendered : 

What makes a book great and extended? Ignorance 
That wills to get to know and is not prospered thereto. 
Who somewhat better knows, a booklet, a little one, 

He makes thereof; and he who knows best, none at all. 
To have a great deal to say on a subject indicates 
a full mind; but to say a great deal on a subject 
commonly shows an empty mind. It is a poor 
teacher in the Sunday-school who cannot bring his 
teachings within the lesson hour. 


No book in the world has been so much studied 
as the Bible. Yet no book in the world will bear 
so much added study with a sure return of fresh 
treasures of understanding, as the Bible. It is not 
spiritual profit alone that comes from close Bible 
study. The very language of the Bible, plain as it 
is in its surface meanings, repays continual study, for 
fresh lights and shades of instruction and illustra- 
tion. Much added help to the elucidation of the 
figurative language of the Bible is furnished in a 
recent work on Palestine, by the Rev. James Neil, 
an English clergyman, formerly a resident of Jeru- 
salem. He takes, for example, that familiar proverb, 
“A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in pic- 
tures of silver,” and gives it new light by another 
translation, so as to read : 

“ A word spoken on its wheels 

Is like oranges of gold in engraved work of silver.” 
It is the smooth flowing, the graceful and courteous 
word, which the Oriental counts the “word spoken 
on its wheels.” 
trees in Palestine at the same time with the silvery 
blossoms—iruit and flowers together. There is beauty 





sketched by the Rev. A. E. Dunning, in his article 





The golden oranges are seen on the 


in these balls of gold.with their background of silver 
tracery. Orientals make much—quite too much—of 
smooth words merely. Christians in other lands 
make too little—quite too little—of kindly words in 
their place. And in this inspired proverb, “ with 
that depth of true wisdom which is at once worldly- 


fully called to the pleasantness, sweetness, and profit- 
ableness of courteous and conciliatory speech.” 


In a true sense, the ideal is of far more practical 
service in the world than that which we commonly 
call the real. “ It is the prerogative of the imagina- 
tion,” says President Porter in a recent article on 
fiction, “ to lift man to a higher mood, and to suggest 
to him nobler desires and aspirations. . . . We can- 
not be mistaken ix finding in fiction an enormous 
power to elevate our ideals of what is possible and 
desirable in character and in life. The *ery term 
‘ideal’ confirms this opinion, in that it is uct limited to 
the mental alone, but has taken on a secondary mean- 
ing of something better and nobler than the real, with 
its prosaic flatness and its human weakness.” Thus 
it is that some philosophers have argued that the 
soul must have a conscious immortality, if only 
because its aspirations for perfect or ideal good can- 
not be realized short of an infinite period of time. 
At any rate, it is certain that a more direct and 
practical influence is often exerted upon us by 
an ideal than by a visible example. Some of our 
work must be done after the fashion of the dog 
which will not perform his trick until he has a 
glimpse of the bone that is to reward him; but our 
best endeavors and our highest successes come in 
obedience to the “ monitions of the unseen.” As’ 
Wordsworth said : * 
“What do we gather hence, but firmer faith 

That every gift of noble origin 

Is breathed upon by Hope’s perpetual breath ; 
That virtue and the faculties within 
Are vital ; and that riches are akin 
To fear, to change, to cowardice, and death?” 





KNOWING WHAT YOU ARE TO TEACH. 
Inasmuch as teaching is causing another to know, 
it is essential that he who teaches shall not only 
know whom he is to teach, but also know what he is 
to teach ; that he shall first know for himself that 
which he is to cause another to know. 

Yet there is no commoner mistake in the teaching 
of both week-day schools and Sunday-schools, than 
for a teacher to suppose that it is unnecessary for 
him to know at the beginning of the lesson hour all 
that he would have the scholar know at its close. 
You will, ten times, hear a teacher's complaint that 
his scholars do not study, where you once hear a 
teacher’s confession that he goes to his class without 
knowing that which he is set to cause his scholars to 
know. Yet a scholar’s study in advance of the 
school-hour is not indispensible to a teacher's teach- 
ing, whereas a teacher’s knowledge of that which he 
is to teach, is indispensible. Study on the scholar’s 
part is very important in its place, important to the 
scholar in thé exercise of his mental faculties, and 
in the storing of his mind ; but the scholar’s pre- 
liminary study is no part of a teacher’s teaching: it 
is not an element of the teaching process. That 
which a scholar has learned all by himself, before he 
and his teacher came together, the scholar deserves 
all credit for; that which the teacher is to cause a 
scholar to know must be the teacher’s possession 
before he can make it the scholar’s possession. 

If hearing a recitation were teaching, then it would 





wise and heavenly-true, our attention is thus beauti- 


not be necessary for “a teacher” to know in advance 
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that which his scholar was to recite in the class. The 
real work in such a case would be the scholar’s, in 
his preliminary study of the matter to be recited. 
The “ teacher's ” duty might be performed by a vigor- 
ous hold on the catechism, or the question book, or the 
Bible, in the-class hour; and the exercise of his lungs 
in asking the questions, or in giving the word for a 
start; of his eyes in following the lesson text; and of 
his ears in noting the recitation. Such “ teaching . 
as that would not require any special preparation by 
the teacher for his class work, week by week. Much 
that is called “teaching” is, however, just that and 
no more; but calling it teaching does not make it 
teaching. It is not teaching, whatever it is called. 
Teaching involves and necessitates both a teacher 
and a scholar, and also a preliminary knowledge by 
the teacher of that which he is to cause the scholar 
to know by the aid of his teaching. 

It is obvious that we cannot intelligently cause 
another to know what we do not first know ourselves. 
The blind may, it is true, kindly undertake to lead 
the blind, but it is more than probable that both 
leader and led in such a case will, sooner or later, 
land in the ditch, There is a good deal of such 
leading, and a good deal of such landing, along our 
Sunday-sckool highways, at the present day; but 
that does not, by any means, increase the desirable- 
ness of the method or of its results; nor does it 
change the nature of either. An inspired writer 
said of some would-be teachers, eighteen centuries 
ago: “ For when by reason of the time ye ought to be 
teachers, ye have need again that some one teach you 
the rudiments of the first principles of the oracles of 
God ; and are become such as have need of milk, and 
not of solid food,” And that suggestion would have 
as much force in the case of a great many teachers now 
as it had then. In Boston Harbor there is a reform- 
atory school-ship, on which boys are placed to learn 
the rudiments of navigation, and of mental and reli- 
gious knowledge. One day, while the superintendent 
of that school-ship was on shore, a stranger visited 
the vessel, and, according to custom, he addressed the 
boys collectively. According, also, to a too common 
custom of talkers, if not of teachers, the stranger 
attempted to make use of illustrations with which he 
was unfamiliar, by indulging in nautical figures of 
speech, where he was at every disadvantage with his 
bright sailor-boy hearers. When the superintendent 
returned, he said to the boys, at their evening gather- 
ing for prayer, “ Boys, I understand you had a 
stranger to talk to you to-day.” “Yes, sir!” 
“ Yes, sir!” came up from a hundred voices. “ Well, 
what did he talk to you about?’ “About two things 
that he didn’t understand!” was the unexpected 
response from one sharp boy. “ Why, what two things 
were those?” “Ships and religion!” was the witty 
answer, as giving the measure of that talker’s knowl- 
edge of the topics he attempted to handle deftly, It 
would be well if no one since that strarzer had 
‘attempted to teach what he didn’t understand. 

You are going to teach. Well, what are you going 
to teach? “To teach Bible truth.” But Bible truth 
is a large subject. You can hardly teach all of it at 
once, What part of it are you going to teach now? 
“Oh, to-day’s leason, of course.” What is to-day’s 
lesson? “ It is Mark 5: 21-48.” I didn’t ask where 
the lesson is, but what is it? “It is ‘Power over 
Disease and Death.’” I didn’t ask what the lesson 
is called, or what it is about, but what is the lesson ? 
“ Why, the lesson is a number of verses out of Mark’s 
Gospel, telling certain facts in the life of Jesus, 
showing his power to heal the sick and to raise the 
dead, and including several points of interest bear- 
ing on his knowledge as well as his power, and on 
the spirit of faith which he approved.” Well, now 
the facts of this leason clearly involve some points 
of geography and chronology, and of Jewish man- 
ners and customs in the days of Jesus ; are you thor- 
oughly familiar with all of these? “Oh no; I look 
upon such matters as of minor consequence.” Very 


good, what do you look upon as of chief importance 
in this lesson? Do you propose to teach the mere 





words of the lesson, so that all your scholars can 
recite them ? or the facts ? or the involved doctrines ? 
or the practical applications of both facts and doc- 
trines? “Oh! I wouldn’t confine my teachings to 
the mere memorizing of the words; nor to the mere 
facts ; yet I should want both words and facts to 
have a place in.the teaching. And I should have 
in mind the doctrines and their applications, and I 
should try to teach more or less of them.” Well, 
have you now fully in your mind the facts of this 
lesson, and the implied doctrines, and their applica- 
tions, which you propose to teach to your scholars as a 
class, and to one scholar and another of that class, as in- 
dividuals ? Until you have all this in your mind, you 
are not fitted to teach all this to your scholars. If 
you have it in mind, it is because you as a teacher 
have made wise preparation so far for to-day’s lesson 
teaching. One thing is very sure, unless you know 
clearly, before you begin to teach, just what you 
would cause your scholars to know by your teaching, 
they are not likely to know clearly, when the class 
hour is over, just what you have caused them to know 
by your teaching. 

If telling a thing were teaching that thing, the 
necessary preparation of a teacher for his teaching 
work would be greatly diminished. He would only 
have to fill his mind with such things as he deemed 
worth knowing, or worth telling, and then pour them 
out to his class in a stream of resistless eloquence. 
He might then talk to his class about Bible geog- 
raphy, or Bible chronology, or the manners and 
customs of Bible lands, or the facts of the day’s les- 
son, or the chief doctrines involved, or the applica- 
tions of both facts and doctrines, just as he happened 
to think of these things, or as his class seemed to be 
interested in what he wassaying. But all this could 
be done without any teaching whatsoever. There can 
be no teaching where nothing is learned. Until 
some one hag been caused to know, the teaching 
attempted has not been a success—is not a completed 
fact. Hence a teacher cannot know what he is to 
teach until he knows what he can teach—at that 
time, to the scholar, or to the scholars, before him. 
He must not only know what he would ¢ed/ to his 
class, but he must know what he can cause the mem- 
bers of his class to know with the help of his teaching. 

Because the sick soul needs not a lecture on medi- 
cine but a prescription, therefore it is essential, that 
he who would prescribe for a sick soul should not 
only know the peculiar capabilities and needs of his 
patient, but be familiar also with the nature and 
strength of the medicine to be prescribed for the 
particular case under treatment. It might answer 
in Dotheboys Hall, before Mr. Dickens laid bare the 
methods of that Yorkshire institution, to prescribe a 
dose of sulphur and molasses for all the school-boys 
alike, on a winter’s morning, whatever was the state 
of their appetites and digestive organs; but that 
would hardly be called a wise medical treatment 
of the young in any first-class boarding~-school 
at the present day. Nor does the fact that a 
similar mode of supplying all the scholars in a 
class or school with the same mental dose—and 
that according to the teacher’s fancy rather than the 
scholar’s need—still prevails in many a Sunday-school 
of our land, prove that there can be such a thing as 
intelligent teaching, where the teacher does not know 
that what he would like to teach can be put within 
the comprehension, or is at all suited to the peculiar 
needs, of the scholars he essays to teach. The medi- 
cine itself must be known, and the size of a safe 
dose for the patient in hand must be duly considered 
by the physician, before there can be any wise pre- 
scribing for any patient, young or old. You must 
know what you can teach in this particular case, 
before it can fairly be eaid that you know what you 
are to teach. 

To know what you are to teach, necessitates an 
intelligent study of your lesson, with the scholars 
whom you are to teach, before your mind’s eye, while 
you are studying. You must consider well the 
capabilities and needs of your class as a whole, and 











of your scholars individually. You must know what 
there is in the day’s lesson, which it would be well 
for your scholars to know. You must know also 
whether or not your scholars can be made to know 
just that. If it is within the possibilities of their 
comprehension, then it is for you to get it fully and 
fairly into your mind, in order that it may be trans- 
ferred to their minds. Until you know the lesson in 
this way, you do not know what you are to teach—and 
surely you are not prepared for teaching until you 
know thus much! 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


It is always a waste of time to try to prove a negative. 
It would puzzle us, for example, to try to prove that 
there was never a child born with sixteen heads and no 
body—the heads arranged like the points of a star 
around one common central neck. We couldn’t even 
prove that in the dark ages there was not a large popu- 
lation of that sort of sixteen-headers in the Mountains of 
the Moon; but we don’t really believe there was any- 
thing of that sort. And that is our position about a 
good many of these biblico-scientific conundrums: this 
one, for instance, from a Pennsylvania reader : 

How do you meet the arguments of those who claim that 
Adam was not the first man? I have met with some who say 
they believe the above to be true. Is there any work which 
will assist in replying to the above when those who claim it 
fall back on scientific reasons, etc., to support their theory ? 
Any information on above will be thankfully received. 

We can’t see any “argument” in the “claim” that 
“Adam was not the first man;” so of course we don’t 
try to “meet” it. It is our opinion that Adam lived 
very early in the history of our race. If anybody 
knows an earlier man than he, let him bring him on. 
As our correspondent says, “ Any information on above 
will be thankfully received.” 

p —cinoa 

One of the commonest ways of evading a plain duty 
is by saying that the thing proposed is impracticable. 
“ That sounds very well, but it can’t be done,” is a favorite 
rejoinder when a man is told what he ought to do ina 
given case. There is as much ‘of this kind of dodging 
in the Sunday-school field as anywhere else. It is 
refreshing, therefore, to have some one come forward in 
defense of a staggering proposition, and say squarely : 
“T know that that is so, for I have tried the thing my- 
self, and it works to a charm.” There is a bit of this 
sort of testimony in favor of the duty of “knowing 
whom you are to teach,” in the following note from a 
Baptist teacher in Philadelphia : 

I very fully agree with your article “Knowing whom you 
are to Teach.” With a class of twenty-five adult scholars, and 
a busy daily life, I jind time to know generally each one’s daily 
work, and pretty largely their needs, so that Sunday finds me 
prepared for them separately as well as a class. The way I do 
it is twofold : first, by considering its duty quite as important, 
and its work quite as necessary, as my business; secondly, by 
encouraging the scholars to consult me as to their daily 
troubles, as well as their spiritual needs. You are right, also, 
in reminding us how often eyen adults are ignorant of plain 
facts which we are too apt to say “‘ everybody knows.” I think 
the reason why everybody don’t know is because we take too 
much for granted, and readers or hearers won’t take the trouble 
to leok up the simple words or facts they don’t comprehend. 
I had a scholar of about twenty-five years old ask me who was 
the “‘ despised Galilean ”’ ! 

That is the way to look at a teacher’s work, and that 
is the way to doit. Indeed, when the work is looked at 
in that light, it will hardly fail to be done in that way. 





It is very easy to give advice—a great deal easier to 
give it than to take it. Even when we know that our 
advice is worth taking, the one to whom it is proffered is 
by no means sure to look at it in that light. But to find 
that our advice has been taken and followed, and that it 
has worked as well as we claimed it would, is an unmis- 
takable privilege. As these columps teem with advice, 
it would seem no more than right that they should also find 
a place for the thanks of any one person out of ten who 
has been helped by the counsel here given. Others may 
thereby be encouraged to follow the same advice, or to 
try some other better suited to their case. Hence we are 
glad to lay before our readers the following note from a 
young teacher in northern New York, making report of 
her success in heeding hints here received: — 

You will perhaps remember answering, in your Notes on 
Open Letters, the question of a young teacher as to the best 
way of having a regular attendance of one’s scholars. You 
told me then (for it was I who asked) to visit them, and to 
show them that I cared if they were there. Now, for the 
benefit of those teachers who are wishing to know on this point 
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as I did, @ would like to tell them that I followed your plan of 
visiting my scholars, of loving them and showing them that I 
loved them, and that it has helped me more than I can tell. 
Then, I am never absent from my class, except when sick or 
out of town, and I have found that has helped me too. Your 
hints to teachers, and your articles on Teaching lately, have 
been of great use to me. If you think best, please mention 
in your Open Letters these little things that have helped one 
teacher, and accept many thanks for your kind advice. My 
scholars are boys from thirteen to sixteen years of age, and I 
am a young teacher, and this is my first class ; but I think I can 
say we really love each other more than teacher and pupils 
usually do, and that we try to show it. 


“ASLEEP ON A PILLOW.” 
BY M. L. DEMAREST. 
In a little boat on a southern sea, 
One fair sunshiny day, 
Upon a pillow I laid my head, 
While my thoughts sailed far away ;— 
To Him who slept, while raged the storm 
On the changeful Galilee ; 
To the sinking boat, and the failing faith, 
Alike in jeopardy. 
Oh, cowardice of faithless hearts 
That could not trust the Christ ! 
His words—“ Unto the other shore,” — 
Might surely have sufficed. 


And yet, Lord Jesus, though my heart 
Springs up to hush their ery,— 

Thou knowest, if I bad been there, 
The first one had been I 


To snatch thee from thy restful sleep ; 
Forgetting thou hadst said, 

A little while before, thou hadst 
Not where to lay thy head ! 


The very foxes had their holes, 
The little birds their nest ;— 
Oh, pitiful! dear Lord, that thou 
Shouldst have no earthly rest! 


What know we of the nobler rest 
The Father gave his Son,— 

Their joy together in the work 
Which Christ had nearly done ? 

Dear perfect, human-hearted Lord, 
Most patient still to teach, 

By miracle and parable, 
Thy lesson unto each ; 

Be with us still, in calm and storm, 
And show our unbelief 

The poor, wild souls across the sea, 
That wait for thy relief. 

So give us courage, Lord, and faith, 
Through fellowship with thee, 

And make us better by the thoughts 
Thou sendest us at sea. 


POPULAR BIBLE CLASSES. 


BY THE REV. BR. R. MEREDITH, 


The International system of lessons is not perfect, 
but it is more nearly so than any other system that has 
ever obtained in the Sunday-schools of the world. The 
two objections which aré constantly urged against it have 
little weight. It is said that the system fails totally to 
recognize the differences of age and attainment in the 
scholars, and offers the same lesson for the study of the in- 
fant and the adult. But that is nottrue. It offers the 
same Scripture text for the study of all, assuming that 
the teachers will adapt its exposition and application to 
the capacity of those whom they teach. This every 
intelligent teacher understands, and faithfully endeavors 
to accomplish. The other standard objection is based 
upon the fragmentary character of the lessons selected. 
By these objectors, who, it may be remarked, are not 
usually found in the ranks of earnest Sunday-school 
workers, the system is ele santly characterized as the 
“hop, skip and jump ” method of Bible study ; or, as an 
eminent divine recently described it before a meeting of 
ministers in Boston, as going through the Bible like “a 
bob-o’-link through a meadow.” This objection has been 
current for the last ten years; is it not, therefore, sur- 
prising that in all that time none of these good friends, 
to whom this fatal weakness has been so apparent, have 
even attempted to show usa better way? The fact is, 
that a more consecutive and systematic study of the 
whole Bible has been obtained uhder this system than 
ever before. Though every verse in every chapter is not 
taken up in its order, it is assumed that the teacher 
will bring out the connection between the lessons clearly, 
and every intelligent instructor seeks to do this. The 
Bible itself is fragmentary, and if we were to begin with 


)study of the lesson ; and these two classes will embrace 


would still be needed by the teacher the skill and care 
to bring out the connection and relation of the lessons 
to each other. An illustration lies close at hand. The 
lessons of the present year are all selected from the 
Gespel of Mark, and every verse is taken up in its order. 
The grand design is that the year shall be given to as 
thorough a study as possible of the life of Christ. But 
we are at once met by the fragmentary and incomplete 
character of the Book of Mark, and are reminded that we 
must go to the accounts of the other evangelists in order 
to see the connection between the lessons, and make our 
study of the great life complete. 

The advantages of the uniform lesson are great and 
obvious. Upon this enticing field we do not now pro- 
pose to enter, beyond saying this: It may be confidently 
affirmed that this system has immensely increased the 
teacher’s facilities for suitable preparation, putting the 
best thoughts of the best writers within the reach of 
those who are not able to own large libraries, or buy 
expensive books, and in such a form as to be easily 
available to those whose circumstances are such that 
they cannot give all the time they would like to the 


a very large proportion of our most faithful and efficient 
Sunday-school teachers. As a result of this, it may be 
further affirmed that in the last decade the interest in 
Sunday-schools has largely increased; the work done in 
them and for them has been much more intelligent and 
thorough than ever before, and a general interest in the 
study of the Bible has been awakened which must bring 
joy to the heart of every lover of the truth. 

In addition, and not least among the advantages of 
the uniform lesson, there is the possibility of gathering 
and ‘maintainmg popular Bible classes; such as are in 
successful operation in a number of our cities, and such 
as might he built up in almost any place of considerable 
population, by any one possessed of ordinary ability as 
a teacher, who loves to study the Bible and. aid others 
to study it, and is willing to do the work necessary. 
That the establishment of such classes is desirable, 
wherever it is possible, does not admit of question. That 
they are helpful to earnest teachers; that they generally 
arouse or expose those who are not in earnest, so that 
they either become faithful workers or leave their places 
vacant for such; that they attract many to the sys- 
tematic study of the word who do not attend the.Sunday- 
school, and some who do not attend on church services 
at all,—all this is abundantly attested by the observation 
of those who have witnessed the operation of such 
classes. 

It is a hopeful sigrPof the times, in connection with 
this subject, that many are asking, “How may a popular 
Bible class be established and maintained?” This ques- 
tion cannot be fully answered by any. one person for 
another. Each teacher must work in his own way, 
adopting the style and following the methods which are 
adapted to his temperament and circumstances. For it 
is very certain that the teacher must be himse// before 
his class, or he will utterly fail to attract or instruct 
them. There are, however, a few simple poivts, atten- 
tion to which has been found helpful by some of those 
who have already engaged in this work, and which 
would seem to be of somewhat general application : 

1. The class must be gathered. In order to this, 
the broadest and most cordial invitation should be ex- 
tended to ali the people of the town, or city, who desire 
to engage in the study of God’s word, irrespective of any 
connection with church or Sunday-school, to meet at a 
time and place chosen with careful reference to the con- 
venience of the greatest number. For this purpose, the 
pulpits, the press, and any other suitable and necessary 
agency, should be used. A strenuous effort should be 
made to let every one know what is proposed, and to 
make each feel that he is personally invited. ‘Then the 
popular character of the movement will be established 
in the minds of the people, and an important point 
gained. ba 2 

2. Do not attempt too close an organization. Never 
mind any constitution or enrollment. Let attendance 
constitute membership. A committee of representative 
men and women may be elected by the class, to take care 
of its interests; but beyond that, it should be treated 
simply as a congregation. Many people will come in 
under such circumstances, and, if interested, they will 
stay, who could not be prevailed upon to sign a consti- 
tution, or even enroll their names. 

3. In conducting the class, keep the exercise just as 
far from being a lecture as possible. Aim ‘to make it a 
conversation. Encourage every one to askand answer 
questions, The advantage of this course,is obvious. 
“Many men of many minds,” is only another way of 





the first verse and proceed consecutively through it, there 





from his own standpoint and in the light of his individual 
experience. It is worth much, therefore, to get the 
questions and answers of a number of persons, concern- 
ing any point ina lesson. The truth is sure to be thereby 
brought out in a variety of aspects, and the members of 
the class are sure to be interested in both the process 
and the result. But it is not always easy to get the peo- 
ple to thus take hold of a lesson. It wiil frequently tax 
the ingenuity of the teacher to start them. How can it 
be done? Begin with a few simple questions, the answers 
to which are generally known, and may be given ina 
word or two. Do not be in a hurry, but wait patiently 
until you get the answers from a considerable number. 
Rally the members in a good-patured way, if they are 
too slow. Indulge in a little pleasantry ; there is noth- 
ing like a laugh to “‘ break the ice” and make it easy for 
people to talk. Do not be afraid of irreverence. It will 
be your fault if there is any irreverence. Laughter is 
just as sacred as tears, and we may be just as religious in 
doing the one as the other. When a question is asked. 
do not answer it yourself, but give it to the class, and 
get their answers to it. By such simple means as these, 
and the exercise of a good deal of common sense, you 
will be able to get a large number to take part in the ex- 
ercises of your class. 

4. But if everybody is invited to attend, and all are 
urged to take part, how is the class to be protected from 
infidel “ cranks,’’ who are ever on the look-out for an 
opportunity to air their godless notions? from the pro- 
fessional wranglers, who are always on the alert for an 
“argument”? and from the sincere people who read 
“ lost tribes,” or something of the sort, into almost every 
passage of the Scriptures? There are representatives of 
these classes in almost every community, and they will 
be among the first, to embrace the inyjtation to attend a 
Bible class. How are they to be met? The teacher 
should be master of the situation. He should assume the 
same relation to his class that a moderator holds to a 
deliberative assembly, and insist on the parliamentary 
rule, that every one who speaks shall address him. All 
questions should be addressed to him; if they are rele- 
vant, he gives them to the class, or, if for any reason it 
is best, answers them himself; if they are not, he can 
quietly pass them by in a pleasant way. All answers 
should be addressed to him ; if they show disagreement, 
he can call for the opinions and suggestions of the class, 
and, seeing that the truth is brought out, pass on to 
something else whenever he thinks best. The teacher 
should never permit a question involving a doubt con- 
cerning the inspiration of the Scriptures or the funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity. The fact should be 
clearly announced that such questions are not in order,— 
that it is because its members believe in these things 
that the class is convened for the study of the word of 
God. If, then, any one should persist in raising such 
questions, he must be stopped. Generally a plain word 
will effect this, but not always. But i¢ must be stopped. 
Many a good Bible class has been ruined by wrangling, 
and more than one young man has had the seeds of infi- 
delity sown in his mind by discussions in Bible classes 
concerning topics upon which no question ought ever 
to have been allowed 

5. The highest and most constant aim of the teacher 
should be to bring out and enforce the spiritual and 
practical truth of the lesson. His business is to teach 
the Bible, and not merely about the Bible. And there 
is nothing that will enhance the interest of his class, 
and cause it to grow in numbers and in usefulness, like 
the opening up of the great truths of religion as they 
bear upon man’s well-being in this. world and the 
world to come. 


e 
PRAY FOR THE CHILDREN. 
BY JOHN W. CHICKERING, D.D. 

Nearly half a century ago, a company of mothers, 
belonging to the High S.reet Congregational Church, in 
Portland, Maine, began to meet in the spacious parlor of 
one of their number, to pray for—and once in three 
moaths with—their children. About the same time, this 
good old “ maternal association ””—is not that form of 
association growing rare in these days ?—adopted two 
ij heathen children on the island of Jaffna, Ceylon, as the 
objects of their bounty and subjects of their prayers. 
These little foreigners, whom, not’ having seen, these 
Christian ladies loved, bore the names of the young pastor 
and wife, and were soon heard from, not only as promis- 
ing scholars, and one of them known by her needlework 
as a proficient in feminine accomplishments, but as hum- 
ble disciples of Christ. 

The boy died young, just as he was fitted to enter the 
Jafina college, now so long an honor te missionary wis- 
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“ wafting,” through its many graduates, “the old, old 
story,” more fragrant than the “ spicy breezes” of which 
Bishop Heber, with some stretch of imagination, wrote 
long ago. In view of the lad’s prospects in life as cer- 
tain to endure great trials, if not actual persecution, 
from his heathen relatives, the missionaries were com- 
forted in the sore trial of his early departure. 

The girl lived, and still lives, now an elderly Christian 
matron, having long been a helper in the work of the 
missionaries by “adorning the doctrine of God our 
Saviour” which they faithfully preach. 

Let us go back some twenty years to a rural district in 
north-eastern Vermont, where a godly woman, with 
strong Scottish good sense and warm Scottish piety, was 
accustomed to offer secret—not always silent—prayer for 
her children; and at the same times for other children 
of our common Father, especially Africans and their 
enslaved descendants in America. 

These prayers were heard; not only by Him whose 
ears are ever open, but sometimes by those children, 
wakened, even at midnight, by the irrepressible ardor of 
her devotions, and thus led so to connect their own duty 
and safety with the great missionary work, to which 
three of them have since devoted their lives. 

First essaying to do good as young disciples in neg- 
lected neighborhoods near home, and subsequently find- 
ing their way, not to far-off Africa, the dream of their 
childish missionary aspirations, but to Afro-Americans 
in Virginia and North Carolina, where the Lord blessed 
their youthful endeavors, they providentially fell into 
the live of foreign work, not in Africa, but in Asia, 
where to-day the two sisters and a brother are doing a 
work which it is too soon to estimate at its true value. 

Now let us connect these two series of events, showing 
one of those “ coincidences” which ogcur, not acciden- 
tally, in the course of human events, divinely ordered. 

By the same mail which lately brought one of the 
interesting letters of the missionary sisters and brother 
last mentioned, came one from that former beneficiary of 
a maternal association. While they were writing to a 
family of friends in America some account of what they 
are trying to do for the heathen children, the men and 
women of the next generation, she, an aged Christian 
widow, was writing to the same family, having never 
seen either the young missionaries nor her aged corres- 
pondents, some account of her own Christian life, and 
of the children and children’s children she had seen 
coming into the fold of Christ, some as laborers in his 
vineyard. One of these bears the name of the writer, thus 
taking the place of the one mentioned above as removed 
by death when just ready for usefulness. 

The following brief extracts from that letter will be 
read with interest by others beside those—how few 
remaining !—whose prayers and contributions were 
instrumental in raising up such a noble maternal model 
among those dark daughters of a dark land: “ Many of 
my former classmates are blessed with worldly riches ; 
but I am very glad to say that I am one of those who are 
blessed with true happiness, which the religion of Christ 
alone can give; and I fully believe that this is the result 
of your tears before the throne of grace on my behalf.” 

After speaking of her own and her late husband’s work, 
and of their three sons and two daughters, some of them 
already heads of Christian families and teachers of the 
Christian religion, she says: ‘God has not forsaken me, 
even in my old age. Heis my shepherd, and I want not. 
He has shielded me from all dangers. I have now the 
charge of a girls’ boarding-school, in the Wesleyan Mis- 
sion. I know very well that I'shall have to give an 
account to God of the children whom he has put under 
my charge. With the exception of a few, all the others 
are Christians,” . 

Who shall say that missions are a failure or that prayer 
is a delusion? Who that reads this little page out of 
the book of God’s gracious providence will not be encour- 
aged in “ prayer for the children” ? 





WHO GETS THE BENEFIT? 
BY ANNA W. KIRKWOOD, 


Two middle-aged men, who had once been school- 
mates, met upon an occasion which was of interest to 
both. One of them, being called upon, made an address, 
finished, eloquent, and effective. 

His friend listened with pleasure and surprise, and at 
ita close, congratulating him, said, “ Joe, I didn’t know 
you could make such a good speech.” 

“Do you know why I can make a speech and you 
can’t, Sam? Because I stayed in Sunday-school, and 
you didn’t.” ; 

This rejoinder, uttered in a joke, as the two friends 
grasped hands warmly, contains a suggestion. Faithful, 





persevering work in Sunday-school is not easy. Hot 
summer days, cold wintry days, and long stormy ones, 
are trying to one’s resolutions. To grow “weary in 
well-doing ” is the first and a frequent temptation that 
meets us. Many begin with a flourish of trumpets, but 
to “stand in one’s lot at the end of the days is not so 
common.” Those who do, are inclined to think them- 
selves very self-denying and disinterested ; but, after 
all, they are really the ones who get the most benefit. 

As a student, with no particular sense of responsibility, 
one is slow to grasp even the outlines of a subject, has 
vague and indistinct impressions of events and localities, 
and an argument is an intangible as a fog-bank. But in 
the effort to make another see clearly, one’s own ideas be- 
come better defined. In seeking to unfold a subject to 
another, to bring out its points and bearings, one’s own 
mind becomes—gradually, it may be, but surely—a well- 
ordered store-house instead of a heterogeneous mass of 
rubbish. . 

One cannot handle year after year the grand and won- 
derful doctrines of the Bible, become familiar with its 
wise precepts, its beautifully simple stories, and its glowing 
imagery, without a widening and growing development 
of mind which will naturally brighten and beautify 
one’s style, give ease, grace, and elegance in discourse 
upon all other subjects and questions. 

Facilities for preparing for Sunday-school were never 
greater than now. Through the impulse given to bibli- 
cal study by the International lessons, material is pro- 
vided which has never before been within the reach of 
the masses. History, poetry, science, and literature are 
brought in to illustrate Scripture truth. The light of 
the best talent and scholarship of the world is thrown 
upon it. Pictures, maps, and memorials are in the hands 
of every one. 

Human “creatures escape knowledge” with great 
facility, but it: seems as if it were impossible for this 
generation to escape from the illuminating rays of these 
last years of biblical instruction. Those not immedi- 
ately engaged in either teaching or learning are losing 
all this. Losing more than they can afford to lose, if 
not more than they are willing to lose. 

We look with a feeling of compassion upon those 
whose lives are so ordered that they cannot enter this 
grand arena. What of those who, through indolence or 
sloth, neglect the opportunity of doing good to others 
not only, but of improving their own talents, and lifting 
themselves to a higher level of intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual culture ? 





A TALK WITH GIRLS. 


BY CONTENT GREENLEAF, 


How often it is laid to the charge of women that, as a 
class, they are contracted in their opinions and narrow 
in their views, becoming so interested in trifles that they 
fail to grow intellectually beyond a certain low standard. 
We are inclined to resent such accusations, and point to 
the number of noble women whose lives stand out con- 
spicuously in their generation, whose brave self-sacrifice 
or giant intellect, devotion to art or science, causes them 
to be remembered long after they have passed away. 
True, these worthy examples can be quoted; but history 
chronicles only one Jeanne d’ Arc, the countless weavers of 
romance but one George Eliot, the world of poetry but one 
Mrs. Browning, the field of art but one Rosa Bonheur, 
while the world is full of Mrs. John Smiths and Mrs. 
William Browns, who are not destined to do anything 
worthy of note outside the limits of their native village,— 
perhaps are never heard of beyond the circle of their 
immediate friends. It is this class that are apt to become 
so absorbed, each in her little corner, that she forgets 
that there is a world beyond her own door-step. 

Look around you, girls. Cannot you point to scores 
of women in your own neighborhood who are not as 
companionable to one of education as the girls in our 
high schools? Now, where lies the difficulty? Do not 
the majority of women allow study to end with the 
school-days? Our public schools and seminaries send 
out young ladies of the first, second or third degree of 
education, just as the weaver turns out different grades 
of cloth; and if the work of improving the mind ends 
upon leaving school, how can we expect anything beyond 
mediocrity? I once visited in a little retired village, 
where one music-teacher had for years had the monopoly 
of the musical culture of the neighborhood. There were 
three standard “ pieces” which each pupil was expected 
to master before her education was considered complete. 
The result was, we heard the changes rung on “ Home, 
Sweet Home,” the “ Russian March” and “The Maiden’s 
Prayer” to an extent much more complimentary to the 
composers than comfortable for the listeners. Each 





pupil failed to move on, when left by her teadher,—to 
advance without the weekly incentive of a lesson» That 
strikes us as very absurd, and we wonder at such a lack 
of ambition in any musical scholar; but the instance 
finds a parallel every year in the thousands of girls who 
graduate from our schools and drop all studies. The 
value of what you have learned in your school-days is 
not mainly in the facts you have acquired, but in the 
power you now possess of learning; and although you 
may not have a real thirst for information, you must 
have an appreciation of the value of an education. Your 
school-life has not been wasted if you have learned how 
to study and recognize the great worth of knowledge. 
Upon visiting one of our large parks, not long ago, we 
found workmen engaged in laying massive stones in 
place for a foundation. Much care was shown in placing 
them ; the levels were accurately taken, and each block 
was laid in a place prepared specially for it. There was 
nothing very atiractive in the stones; they were evi- 
dently but a preparation for something to come, and in 
this lay the chief interest that surrounded them. Upon 
asking one of the workmen the reason of so much labor, 
he answered, “Sure, there’s more to come o’ top of this; 
and I’m thinking the more there is to be o’ top, the 
more we have to put under ground.” The ignorant 
workman, in his rough way, was stating the pith of a 
great truth. Underneath everything in nature or art 
worthy of admiration there is an underground growth 
or foundation; it is not all in sight. The stately oak 
and the wide-spreading elm have far-reaching roots, in 
proportion to the growth above ground. The same is 
true of the field of literature. Every work written 
which possesses real merit has for the underground sup- 
port of this worth thorough study and preparation. How 
often you are reminded that what you learn in your 
school-days is but the foundation of your education. 
Have you ever thought how much that implies? The 
very word suggests a continuation, or going on. Who 
ever heard of a foundation that was considered a finishud 
structure at the level of the ground? The foundation 
of your education may be but a fair knowledge of the 
English language, arithmetic, history, and the sciences. 
This may be as the blocks of stone; but unless you 
intend to build upon the work already done, do not call 
it a foundation; for, without the work of completion, it 
might be called an underground structure, which before 
long will be covered with the rubbish of wasted years. 
You leave school with high aspirations,—notice, I say 
aspirations, not ambitions; for there is a vast difference 
in the meaning of the words. Aspiration is God-given, 
and should not be not be stunted and starved for lack of 
food,—not choked by frivolous occupations, and allowed 
to die. Take advantage of every impulse toward self- 
improvement. Perhaps you have determined to go on 
with your education, but are a little puzzled how to begin, 
and vaguely imagine that you must not let slip from 
you that which is already youxs. Possibly you contem- 
plate adopting the plan followed by some girls of keep- 
ing their school-books conveniently near and reviewing 
each study at stated intervals. As well might a builder 
spend his days in digging around his foundation, again 
taking measurements and calculating distances to see if 
the work already finished was correct. No, girls, if what 
you have already done was honest work, it will be some 
years before you need think of reviewing school work. 
Up to the time when you left school, your course of 
study was, in a measure, marked out for you. and you 
were not allowed much latitude or choice. It may not 
have been pleasant to give time to studies for which you 
had not a liking, but fortunate for you if you were obliged 
to do so, for a real education must have a broad founda- 
tion. You have, doubtless, noticed that you took much 
more interest in some studies than in others. Upon 
leaving school, take advantage of this interest, and direct 
your advanced studies into this channel. It may be that 
geology excited your curiosity to know more of the forma- 
tion of our world, or the astronomy studied gave but a 
little glimpse of the wonders of the heavens, or English 
literature possessed a fascination for you not felt for any 
other subject. Possibly you have an absorbing interest 
in music or drawing, or in the cultivation of flowers; 
but whatever it may be, you will be largely repaid for 
keeping the subject fresh in your mind by reading all 
that you can in connection with the matter. The pleas- 
ure is not only in learning new facts, but the acquiring 
of knowledge impartd a vigor and freshness to the mind 
which nothing else can do. It gives the imagination 
something to lay hold on, and gives a healthy, active life 
to the mind, which is growth. 
Do not think that this education of yourself, which is 
in your own hands from the time you leave school, is a 
short or easy task. It is slow work, and the helps come 
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in littlé things. The difference between a live, growing 
mind and an indifferent one may be shown by looking up 
the derivation of an unfamiliar word, instead of allowing 
it to pass unexamined. It is possible that your duties 
may be so many and unceasing that you may become 
discouraged; but surely you will find time for some 
literary knitting-work to fill up the odd moments. It 
may be but a book of travels, or a new poem; perhaps 
the re-reading of a book once read, but not then under- 
stood or appreciated. These may be as little things; 
but you will be abundantly repaid for keeping up the 
habit of study,—repaid not only in feeling that you are 
a more worthy companion for those whose good opinion 
you value, but every day repaid by the inner conscious- 
ness that you are really advancing in life. With knowl- 
edge comes the belief that there are higher things in the 
world than knowledge. As the mind grows, and the 
judgment becomes more reliable, we are able to discern 
between the false and true objects in life,-—between that 
which will draw us down to a lower standard, and that 
which will lift us up to the truer life. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


THE STORY OF A PRINCESS. 


BY WILLIS B. ALLEN, 


There was a new moon. That is, people called it new, 
just as they call an overcoat or a white, fleecy shawl new 
when it first comes home from the shop, when really, 
you know, the overcoat and the shawl have been worn 
by frisky lambs, or solemn-faced sheep, and cast aside 
long before they were brought to the city and hung up 
in the windows as bran-new. So the moon, I suppose, 
must smile to itself a little when it remembers the thou- 
sands of years it has hung in the sky, the wonderful days 
when grass and flowers began to appear on the earth, 
and strange creatures prowled through the forests or 
swam in the broad, silent seas where the mountains now 
are,—the moon must smile when it looks back on all 
these long, long years, and hears people say, ‘“‘ There’s a 
new moon to-night!” And—what? Oh yes, the prin- 
cess. Well, on this particular evening the old-new moon 
was just sinking behind the dark pine-tops that fringed 
the sky on every side. On the front door-sill of the 
old gray farm-house sat the princess. Not that she 
looked a bit like one; no, indeed, she didn’t even know 
herself that she was one. And Iam going to tell you 
how she found out. 

She sat there quietly, looking very much like any little 
country girl, listening to the birds, and watching the 
pines as they rose higher and higher to hide the moon. 

“T wish I could run up to the top of the hill, and 
jump right on, and ride round the world,” she said to 
herself, as the silvery curve dropped out of sight. She 
had been thinking hard. What a queer thing the min- 
ister had said that morning! He was a city minister, 
who was visiting friends near by, and had consented to 
preach in the little white meeting-house at the corner. 

“*Try to live the Sermon on the Mount,’” mused 
Polly, “‘one verse at a time.’ Let me see, what’s the 
first? Oh,I know! ‘Blessed are the poor in spirit : for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven.’ What does that mean, 
I wonder? I don’t understand either part of it. What 
is ‘ poor in spirit,’ and how can folks have a kingdom or 
heaven now? It says‘is.’ But I thought people only 
went to heaven when they died. Well, the minister said 
that Christ never told anybody to do anything without 
showing them how, if they tried to do it. So Ill try, 
any way.” 

The next morning Polly trudged off to school in her 
shaker bonnet, full of resolves to be poor in spirit if she 
found a chance. Nothing seemed to happen during the 
forenoon, and she felt rather disappointed. She said her 
spelling lesson perfectly, for Polly was at the head of 
the spelling class. Then she did her sums on her slate 
as neatly as possible for recitation. At last the recess 
bell rang. Slam went books and slates into the desks, 
and out poured the little folks into the merry sunshine 
and sweet, piney air. 

“Come, Polly, hurry up! we’re going to play tag!” 
shouted two or three. a 

Polly started with a good will, but, just as she got her 
bonnet on, noticed one of the girls, the head scholar in 
arithmetic, bending over her desk with knit brows and 
quivering lips. 

“Come, Polly, you’re the last one out, you’re it!” 
came from the open door. 

Polly hesitated, looked. wistfully in the direction of 
the gay shouts and laughter, then called out: “ Guess 
I won’t play this recess; [I’ve got something to 














do,” and walked slowly up the aisle to the desk where 
the head girl, who had gone above her only yesterday, 
was puzzling over a stubborn sum in Colburn. 

“What's the matter, Susie? Can’tI help you? Teacher 
says we may, you know.” 

Susie looked up quickly, with one bright drop clinging 
to the wisps of brown hair on her forehead ; then pushed 
the slate over without a word. Polly pursed up her 
lips, as she always did when she had a sum to do, and 
glanced at the book and the blurred slate. 

“Why, here’s the mistake! you funny girl, to forget 
that the hare was running, too! You didn’t suppose the 
poor little rabbit was going to sit still and be eaten up, 
—did you, Susie? 

So there was a laugh, and a bright, tearful look into 
Polly’s eyés, and without a word—girls don’t always know 
just how to thank each other in words—the mistake 
was corrected, the sum came out right, and Susie remained 
at the head of the class. 

“Oh, dear!” thought Polly, as she walked along the 
sunny road after school; “the day’s half over and I 
haven’t found out yet what‘ poor in spirit,’ or a ‘ king- 
dom’ is. I don’t believe I can try that verse, and the 
next one is harder still to understand.” 

At that moment her thoughts were interrupted by a 
sharp voice that made her jump. 

“Ketch hold here, an’ help me with this ere bundle, 
—will ye, Polly Haskins?” 

It was-old Aunt Betsy, who lived entirely on charity, 
and was never known to thankanybody. People always 
said the less you had to do with Aunt Betsy the better; 
give her an inch, and she’d take an ell; she and her 
daughter were a shiftless set, amy way, and ought to be 
put on the town. Polly knew that two or three of the 
girls were looking at her, and she was afraid of being 
laughed at, on the one hand, and of seeming to “ show 
off” on the other. - Besides, it was always so hard to do 
anything for Aunt Betsy. 

It seemed, however, that her duty was plain. “I know 
Christ would take right hold of the heaviest end of the 
bundle, if he were here,” she thought. 

So she helped Aunt Betsy as well as she could, and 
was rewarded, at the end of her journey, by a querulous 
“ Think ye might have gone a little further, while ye was 
about it!” 

But this time Polly didn’t care. She had a little warm 
feeling in her heart—as if the sunshine had got inside. 
So she only smiled pleasantly at the old woman, from 
under her bonnet, told her gently that she would be glad 
to help her whenever she could, and went into the house. 

“At any rate,” she said to her mother, as she was 
wiping the dishes after dinner, “I’ve had two or three 
hard things to do, if I haven’t found out what the verse 
means. And father told me once that if I did some one 
thing every day that I didn’t want to do, it would be 
pretty sure to be a right thing.” 

In the afternoon Polly went off for Mayflowers, in the 
lower pasture. She was seated on a shady slope where 
the pretty child-faces of the flowers peeped out from 
under their brown blankets, with her lap full of long, 
trailing vines and clusters of pink and white blossoms, 
when a familiar figure appeared, toiling up from the 
little bridge that crossed the brook just below. 

“Aunt Betsy again! What can she want now,” 
thought poor Polly, “ just as I’ve got fixed ao nicely?” 

If there had been time, I am afraid Polly would have 
hidden in the grove; but it was too late. 

“ Pretty works, I sh’d think; jest settin’ down and 
pullin’ them old flowers, when yer neighbors are down 
sick ’n dyin’! ” 

“Why, who —” began Polly, timidly, gathering up 
the corners of her apron. 

“Oh, of course, ye don’t know anything about it. My 
own darter laid up with a fever, an’ nobody to nuss her 
when her old mother’s ’round tryin’ to get somethin’ to 
keep—body—an’ soul—together ”— 

Here, to Polly’s utter amazement, the poor old crea- 
ture’s mouth began to work tremulously, and something 
that she certainly would have thought a sob, if any one 
else had done it, came from the wrinkled face. 

It wasn’t long before Polly was in the little tumble- 
down house, with its one close, dirty room, where hens 
stalked gravely about the floor, and rain and wind went 
in and out pretty much as they pleased. The May- 
flowers went a good way toward making the place seem 
like God’s house, and the face of the little nurse, as she 
bent over the thin, weary figure upon the bed, went 
even farther. Then there were cracks to stop up, and a 
fire to freshen, and promises of home-made delicacies, 
and a few comforting verses to repeat; so that when 
Polly finally reached home, with no flowers, but with a 
glad, warm heart, it was just moon-time again, The 





moon had stayed above the pines nearly an hour later 
to-night, and was larger and fairer than it had been the 
evening before. 

“Mother,” said Polly, as they stood together for a 
moment on the little grass-plot in front of the house, 
— mother, I don’t quite know what ‘poor in spirit’ 
means, so God hasn’t given me any kingdom. Just 
common things have happened all day—and O mother, 
don’t forget that jelly !—but it has been a good day, 
and I never felt quite so— happy, so— much the way 
that moon looks, before.” 

“ Polly,” and the mother’s eyes moistened, as she drew 
the little girl closer to her, “I think J have found out 
what ‘poor in spirit’ means, and my child has taught 
me. And for the other part,” she said, slowly, “I don’t 
believe God always makes us wait until we get to heaven 
for our reward. Won’t you light the candle, dear, and 
look at the seventeenth verse of the fourteenth chapter 
of Romans, in the old Bible? Don’t you think that a 
part of that kingdom is yours to-night?”’ 





WAYS OF WORKING. 


oH 


REMINDERS OF DUTY. 


With scholars in the Sunday-school, as with church- 
members, there is a gain in understanding just what is 
recoguized as duty, and just what is to be sought for 
with earnestness, 

On the face of a handsomely printed Admission Cer- 
tificate issued to the scholars of “the Sunday-school of the 
Central Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia,” there are 


‘two tablets—the one at the right hand and the other at 


the left—covering plain statements of duty and of right 
expectation, as given herewith : 





wHat wE ASK FROM You: 


That you will be early in your place in your 
class. 

That, if possible, you will be present every 
Sunday. 

That you will do your part to make this school 
a model of order and discipline. 

* That you will give careful attention to the in- 
structions of your teacher and superintendent. 

That you will prepare your lesson by studying 
it at home. 

That you will report to your teacher or super- 
intendent any of your schoolmates whom you 
know to be sick. : 

That you will attend the services of the church, 
with your parents or friends, as often as possible. 




















wHAT WE SEEK For you: 


That you may learn “the fear of the Lord” 
which “ is the beginning of wisdom.” ° 
That you may be taught “the Holy Scriptures, 
| which are able to make thee wise unto salvation, 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus.” 
That you may know “ the love of Christ which 
passeth knowledge.” 
That you may be like Christ, “who went about 
doing good,” 
That your life may be “hid with Christ i 
| God.” : 
| That “speaking the truth in love,” you “ may 
| grow up into Him. in all things.” 
That He may “keep you from falling, and pre- 
sent you faultless before the presence of his glory 
with exceeding joy.” 





| 


And “the Highland Congregational Sunday-school” 
issues a form of wall calendar for the year 1882, to keep 
a total-abstinence pledge before the eye of those who 
have taken it. Above the pad of monthly slips, giving 
the days of the week and month, appears this form of 
pledge, duly signed by the scholar—or teacher : 








HIGHLAND 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


I, whose name is written below, 
solemnly promise to use 
no intoxicating liquor 
| as a beverage 
during the year 1882. 


RR incthiticinnasilians minegtidiintentacennitinmaniin . 





It is well to have such a pledge freshly before the eye 


every day of the year; and to renew it when a new year 
comes again, 
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LESSON HELPS. 


a 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1882.) 


1, January 1.—The Beginning of the Gospel.......... enncccee Mark 1: 1-13 
2. January 8.—Jesus in Galilee ..........-0.0--ceccnccsencecses Mark 1: 14-28 
3. January 15.~Power to Heal .........00..-00+---ceeescesees Mark 1 : 29-45 
4. January 22.—Power to Forgive......cccce..s0cecocveccesees Mark 2; 1-17 
5, January 29.—The Pharisee Answered.............. Mark 2: 18-28; 3: 1-6 
6. February 5.—Christ and his Disciples...................... Mark 3: 6-19 
7. February 12.—Christ’s Foes and Friends.................. Mark 3: 20-35 
8 February 19.—Parable of the Sower........----..+---.«00«+ Mark 4: 1-20 
9%. February 26.—The Growth of the Kingdom.............. Mark 4: 21-34 
10. March 5.-—-Christ Stilling the Tempest...Mark 4: 35-41 
il, March 12,—Power over Evil Spirits,.................+---+++ Mark 5: 1-2 
12. March 19.—Power over Disease and Death................ Mark 5: 21-43 


14. March 2%.—Review. 


LESSON 10, SUNDAY, MARCH 5, 1882. 
Title: CHRIST STILLING THE TEMPEST. 


GOLDEN TEXT: He MAKETH THE #TORM A CALM, 89 THAT THE 
WAVES THERHUF ARE STILL.— Psa, 107 : 29. 


Lesson Topic: Jesus can Quiet every Storm. 


{ 1. Dangers Apparent, v. 35-37. 
Outline: 2. Help Sought and Found, v. 38, 39. 
L 3. Distrust Rebuked, vy. 40, 41. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, Feb. 27: Mark 4: 35-41, Jesus can quiet every storm, 
Tuesday, Feb. 28: Psa. 70: 1to 71:5. Refuge in peril. 
Wednesday, March 1: Psa, 62: 1-12. Safety in peril. 
Thursday, March 2: Psa. 40: 11-17. Help sought. 

Friday, March 3: Acts 12: 1-10, Help found. 

Saturday, March 4: John 3: 11-19. The sin of distrust. 
Sunday, March 5: Heb. 3: 12-19. The danger of distrust. 


LESSON TEXT. 
[Mark 4: 35-41.) 


35. And the same day, when the even was come, he saith 
unto them, Let us pass over unto the other side. 

36. And when they had sent away the multitude, they took 
him even as he was in the ship. And there were also with him 
other little ships. 

37. And there arose a great storm of wind, and the waves beat 
. into the ship, so that it was now full. 

38. And he was in the hinder part ‘of the ship, asleep on a 
pillow: and they awake him, and say unto him, Master, carest 
thou not that we perish ? * . 

89. And he arose, and rebuked the wind, and said unto the 
sea, Peace, be still. And the wind ceased, and there was a 
great calm. 

40, And he said unto them, Why are ye so fearful ? how is it 
that ye have no faith ? 

41, And they feared exceedingly, and said one to another, 
What manner of man is this, that even the wind and the sea 
obey him ? ; 

[REVISED TEXT.} 


And on that day, when even was come, he saith unto 
them, Let us go over unto the other side. And leaving 
the multitude, they take him with them, even as he was, 
in the boat. And other boats were with him. And there 
ariseth a great storm of wind, and the waves beat into the 
boat, insomuch that the boat was now filling. And he 
himself was in the {stern, asleep on the cushion : and they 
awake him, and say unto him, Master, carest thou not 
that we perish? And he awoke, and rebuked the wind, 
and said unto the sea, Peace, be still. And the wind 
ceased, and there was a great calm. And he said unto 
them, Why are ye fearful? have ye not yet faith? And 
they feared exceedingly, and said one to another, Who 
then is this, that even the wind and the sea obey him ? 


“1 Or, Teacher. 
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BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Mark 4:35. Let us pass over.—— When he was entered into 
a ship [boat, Revised Version), his disciples followed him. 
Matt, 8: 23.-—It came to pass on a certain day that he went 
into a ship with [boat, himself and, Revised Version] his disci- 
ples ; and he said unto them, Let us go over unto the other 
side of the lake. Luke 8: 22.--—-Much people [a great multi- 
tude, Revised Version) gathered unto him, and he was nigh 
unto the sea, Mark 5: 21,——Straightway he constrained his 
disciples to get into the ship [enter into a boat, Revised Version]. 
Mark 7: 45. 

V. 37. A great storm.——There came a great wind from 
the wilderness, and smote the four corners of the house. 
Job 1: 19:——He commandeth and raiseth the stormy wind, 
which lifteth up the waves thereof. They mount up to the 
neaven, they go down again to the depths: their soul is melted 
because of trouble. They reel to and fro, and stagger like a 
drunken man, and are at their wit’s end. Psa. 107 : 25-27.——_ 
The Lord sent out a great wind unto the sea, and there was a 
mighty tempest in the sea, so that the ship was like to be 
broken, Jonah 1: 4.——~We being exceedingly tossed with a 
tempest, the next day they lightened the ship [began to throw 
the freight overboard, Revised Version). . . . And when 
neither sun nor stars in many days appeared, and no small 
tempest lay on us, all hope that we should be saved was then 
taken away, Acts 27: 18, 20.—— In journeyings often, in 


perils of waters . . 


ee SU: 





. in perils in the city, in perils in the wil- 
derness, in perils in the sea. 2 Cor. 11: 26. 

V. 38. They awake him.——Elijah mocked them, and said, 
Cry aloud, for he is a god ; either he is talking, or he is pursu- 
ing, or he is on a journey, or peradventure he sleepeth, and 
must be awaked. 1 Kings 18: 27.——If thou wouldest seek 
unto God betimes, and make thy supplication to the Almighty. 
Job 8: 5.——-Awake, why sleepest thou, O Lord ? arise, cast us 
not. off for ever. Wherefore hidest thou thy face, and for- 
gettest our affliction and our oppression? Psa. 44: 23, 24.—— 
Awake, awake, put on strength, O arm of the Lord... . Art 
thou not it which hath dried the sea, the waters of the great 
deep: that hath made the depths of the sea a way for the 
ransomed to pass over? Isa, 51:9, 10.——And his disciples 
came to him and awoke him, saying, Lord, save us, we perish. 
Matt. 8 : 25.——They came to him and awoke him, saying, 
Master, Master, we perish! Luke 8: 24. 


He was... asleep... and they awake him. —— Jonah 
was gone down into the sides of the ship; and he lay and was 
fast asleep. So the shipmaster came to him, and said unto 
him, What meanest thou, O sleeper ? arise, eall upon thy God, 
if so be that God will think upon us, that we perish not. 
Jonah 1: 5, 6. 


Carest thou notf———Why standest thou afar .off, O Lord? 
why hidest thou thyself in times of trouble? Psa. 10: 1.—— 
Why art thou so far from helping me, and from the words of 
my roaring? Psa, 22: 1. Will the Lord cast us off for 
ever? and will he be favourable no more? Is his mercy clean 
gone for ever? doth his promise fail forevermore? Hath God 
forgotten to be gracious? hath he in anger shut up his tender 
mercies? Psa. 77: 7-9.——Hast thou not known? hast thou 
not heard, that the everlasting God, the Lord, the Creator of 
the ends of the earth, fainteth not, neither is weary? Isa, 
40 : 28..—But Zion said, the Lord hath forsaken me, and my 
Lord hath forgotten me. Isa, 49: 14.——In a little wrath I 
hid my face from thee for a moment; but with everlasting 
kindness will I have mercy on thee, saith the Lord thy 
Redeemer. Isa. 54: 8.—— Wilt thou refrain thyself from these 
things, O Lord? wilt thou hold thy peace, and afflict us very 
sore? Isa. 64: 12.——When I ery and shout, he shutteth out 
my prayer. Lam. 3: 8.——Casting all your care [anxiety, 
Revised Version] upon him ; for he careth for you. 1 Pet. 5: 7. 


V. 39. He arose.——The Lord said unto Moses, Wherefore 
eriest thou unto me? speak unto the children of Israel that 
they go forward. . . . And the children of Israel went into the 
midst of the sea, upon the dry ground. . . . But the children of 
Israel walked upon dry land in the midst of the sea. Exod. 
14:16, 22, 29.——The floods lift up their waves. The Lord on 
high is mightier than the noise of many waters, vea, than the 
mighty waves of the sea. Psa. 93: 3, 4. Yet they say, The 
Lord shall not see, neither shall the God of Jacob regard it. 
. . . He that planted the ear, shall he not hear? he that formed 
the eye, shall he not see? Psa. 97: 7, 9.——At thy rebuke 
they fled ; at the voice of thy thunder they hasted away; .. . 
thou hast set a bound that they may not pass over. Psa. 104: 
7, 9.——Will ye not tremble at my presence, which have placed 
the sand for the bound of the sea, by a perpetual decree, that 
it cannot pass it; and though the waves thereof toss them- 
selves, yet can they not prevail; though they roar, yet can 
they not pass over it. Jer. 5: 22. 


Rebuked the wind.——Hitherto shalt thou come, but no 
further: and here shall thy proud waves be stayed. Job 
38 : 11.——The Lord sitteth upon the flood: yea, the Lord 
sitteth King for ever. Psa. 29: 10.——Which stilleth the 
noise of the seas, the noise of their waves, and the tumult of 
the people. Psa. 65: 7.——Thou rulest the raging of the sea: 
when the waves thereof arise, thou stillest them. Psa. 89: 9, 
——He maketh the storm a calm, so that the waves thereof are 
still. Psa. 107 : 29.—~—When he gave to the sea his decree, that 





appointed the foundations of the earth. Prov. 8: 29.—He 
rebuketh the sea, and maketh it dry, and drieth up all the 
rivers. Nah. 1: 4. 

V.40. Why are ye so fearful ?——-God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble. Therefore will we 
not fear, though the earth be removed, and though the moun- 
tains be carried into the midst of the sea: though the waters 
thereof roar and:be troubled. Psa. 46: 1-3.——Fear not; for 
I am with thee. Isa. 43: 5.——Wherefore, if God so clothe 
the grass of the field, which to day is, and to morrow is cast 
into the oven, shall he not much more clothe you, O ye of little 
faith? Matt. 6: 30.——Jesus stretched forth his hand and 
caught him, and said unto him, 0 thon of little faith, where- 
fore dost thou doubt? Matt, 14: 31.——O ye of little faith, 
why reason ye among yourselves, because ye have brought no 
bread. Matt. 16: 8. 

V.41. They feared exceedingly.— Only fear the Lord, and 
serve him in truth, with all your heart : for consider how great 
things he hath done for you. 1Sam. 12: 24.——God is greatly 
to be feared in the assembly of the saints, and to be had in 
reverence of all them that are about him. Psa. 89: 
Then were the men exceedingly afraid, and said unto him, 
Why hast thou done this? . . . Then the men feared the Lord 
exceedingly, and offered a sacrifice unto the Lord, and made 
vows. .Jonah 1: 10, 16.——I gave them to him for the fear 
wherewith he feared me, and was afraid before my name. 
Mal. 2: 5.——-Let us have grace, whereby we may serve God 
acceptably [offer service well pleasing to God, Revised Version] 
with reverence and godly fear. Heb. 12: 28. 

What manner of man is this?——Jesus . . . asked his dis- 


” 
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ciples, saying, Whom do men say that I, the Son of man, am? 


the’ waters should not pass his commandment; when he | 





And they said, Some say that. thou art John the Baptist; 
some, Elias; and others, Jeremias, or one of the prophets. 
He saith unto them, But whom say ye that Iam? And Simon 
Peter answered and said, Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God. Matt. 16: 13-16. 

The wind and the sea obey him.—He hath done all 
things well : he maketh both the deaf to hear and the dum} 
to speak. Mark 7 : 37.——For he spake, and it was done ; he 
commanded, and it stood fast. Psa. 33: 9.—— Fire and hail ; 
snow and vapour; stormy wind fulfilling his word. Psa. 
148: 8. 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The time and place of the present lesson are substantially 
the same as those of the last. Jesus, however, has directed the 
disciples to go out across the Lake of Galilee, probably in the 
same boat in which he had sat teaching. 

“Ship” and “little ships,” in the lesson, are hardly to be 
distinguished from each other. Both mean boats. The 
“ pillow ” was the boat cushion in the stern-sheets. 

The storm of wind, such as occasioned the main incident of 
this lesson, appears to be a peculiarity of the Lake of Galilee, 
and is described by many travelers ; by none better than Dr. 
W. M. Thomson, in his The Land and The Book. 

No incidents are mentioned by either of the four Evangelists 
as occurring between those of the last lesson and those of the 
present one. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


Verse 35.—And on that day: The same day on which Jesus 
had been discoursing to the multitude, and afterwards 
explaining in private to his disciples. The last preceding 
parable recorded by Mark was that of the mustard seed. 
Matthew, however, adds three others, besides some explana- 
tions not found in Mark. These are, first, the’ explanation of 
the tares and the wheat growing together till the end; then 
the parable of the treasure hid in a field, that of the pearl 
of great price, and that of the great net cast into the sea 
which gathered of every kind. These, like the last recorded 
in Mark, were for the disciples’ special instruction, after he 
had sent the multitude away.— When even was come: This is 
a note of time peculiar to Mark.— Let ws go over unto the other 
side: The words in the original are those adapted to crossing 
the water ; but it is doubtful whether the sense could be more 
exactly rendered in English than we have it. Both original 
and translation have the picturesque air of actual presence, 
and are appropriate to sudden departure. Luke’s Gospel 
represents the words as spoken after Jesus had got on board 
the boat. 

Verse 36.—Leaving the. multitude: He had already dis- 
missed the crowd once; but now he finds the necessity of 
getting clear away from them for rest. The multitude would 
not be sent away for any length of time. The multitude is 
still the thronging crowd.— T hey take him with them: Or, They 
take him along.— Even as he was: Just as he was, without 
any preparation.—In the boat: Where he already was, as 
Luke informs us.—And other boats were with him: As many 
of the multitude a® could get means of transportation fol- 
lowed along. But they could not keep with his boat in the 
storm. 

Verse 37.—A great storm of wind: Such as are peculiar to 
the Lake of Galilee; sudden and violent, The ordinary 
classic meaning of the storm here described is one with clouds 
and rain, as well as (chiefly) a tempest of wind. It was 
doubtless night by this time, also.— Beat: Piled themselves 
up, with blows.— Was now filling: As an open boat would. 
Luke adds “and they were in jeopardy,” which we can 
readily believe. 

Verse 38.—Jn the stern, asleep on the cushion: The ordinary 
cushion, of which the larger open boats have several ; some 
on the transverse seats for the rowers, and some in the stern 
sheets for the passengers. That he was asleep is not strange ; 
nor is itstrange that the storm did not wake him up. On shore 
they had not been able to find time for proper eating or 
sleeping.—And they awake him: Luke and Matthew say, And 
coming to him they awoke him; which implies that they 
came from the forward seats; as also it confirms *Mark’s 
account of his position. They may be either the rowers or 
the disciples, or both. The following appellation, Master, 
that is, Teacher, is one that recognizes the existence of dis- 
ciples, but which does not necessarily imply that the speakers 
were disciples. On other occasions his enemies called him 
“ Master,” and even “Good Master.” Still, his most intimate 
disciples were boatmen, and quite enough to man the vessel. 
—Carest thou not that we perish: This expresses a mixture of 
faith and want of faith that is too common everywhere, and 
which has colored the language of even the inspired writers. 
But “complaint is the weapon of the weak.” Sundry Old 
Testament expressions will be remembered, which call upon 
God to awake, and which find fault with his sleeping during 
the peril of his saints. Yet the better expressions, of 
waiting patiently on God, are not wanting. 

Verse 39.—Rebuked the wind: Chid it as unruly.— Peace, 
be still: Literally, Be silent, be muzzled. Its roaring and 
devouring are both forbidden.—And the wind ceased; Our 
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mariners often use an almost literal equivalent for the Greek : 
“the wind knocked off.” It ceased suddenly. Here, however, 
the miracle was not unlike an ordinary operation of nature in 
that region.— A great calm: A quietude of the water as well 
as of the wind. The word for calm, however, is sometimes 
used by the Greek poets for the delightful weather when the 
rude blasts of closing winter and opening spring have ceased, 
and the new season begins with all its gentle loveliness, and 
the roses open to enjoy it, and the ducks take to water, and 
80 On. 

Verse 40.— Fearful : “ Cowardly” is, nearer than “ afraid,” 
to the true meaning.— Have ye not yet faith: The difference 
between this rendering and that of the Authorized Version 
is one of Greek Text; and Tischendorf adopts that of the 
Authorized Version. In the Revised Version, the emphasis 
is on the “not yet,” which is one word in the Greek ; and the 
wonder is that the miracles and teaching have not been more 
fruitful. In the Authorized the same idea prevails, but the 
form means, How is it possible that you have not [yet] 
faith ? 

Verse 41.—And they feared exceedingly : This is the English 
of the literal, And they feared a great fear. The fear is not 
that of verse 40, which was timorousness in the face of bodily 
danger ; but it is the general expression, and includes such 
fear as is properly manifested toward God.— Who then is this: 
Mark and Luke have this simple form; which yet includes 
Matthew’s more definite “What manner of man is this.” 
Then: In view of this exhibition of supernatural power.— 
Even the wind and the sea: Or, we might render, Both the 
wind and the sea ; but with the same meaning.—The miracle 
effected, at least for the time, its intended teaching. The 
disciples could not mistake the meaning. God was certainly 
with this man, and that for salvation. 


“OTHER LITTLE SHIPS.” 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


It seems only just a very little while since we went over 
together the whole story of our Saviour’s stilling the storm on 
the Sea of Galilee. We followed carefully the fortunes of 
the slight vessel in which Jesus embarked with his disciples. 
But I do not remember that I ever knew of anybody’s calling 
attention to those boats which started alongside, which were 
most likely filled with people from the audience he had been 
preaching to. And I venture now to occupy some small space 
with them. 

Suppose we accept the ancient symbolism in which Christ’s 
organized church was represented as a ship. That was the 
very familiar emblem recognized by the primitive Christians. 
Sometimes it was out on the waves; sometimes it was seen in 
quite near the shore ; sometimes it was just setting out on a 
voyage ; sometimes it was tossed in the midst of the tempest. 
But this ship was always deemed safe because Jesus Christ 
was in it, even though he might be asleep in the hinder part of 
it on a pillow. This was the way those early converts had 
of saying that our Saviour constantly shared the vicissitudes 
of his people. 

“‘ While the storm was fiercely blowing, 

While the sea was wildly flowing, 

Angry wind and angry billow 

Only rocked the Saviour’s pillow— 
Jesus slept : 5 

But when sudden grief was rending 

Human hearts in sorrow bending, 

When he saw the sisters weeping, 

Where the brother’s form was sleeping— 
Jesus wept,” 

Now if the ship in which Immanuel was sailing be made 
to signify the church, what would be represented by those 
unnamed and unhistoric “ other little ships” which were out 
on the lake at the same time? Might they not stand for 
organizations and institutions that have no presence of Christ 
in them—say, corporations, governments, families, schools, 
and the like—mere worldly establishments, commercial, lit- 
erary, or secular ? 

Then there would be this point to the story for a quaint 
and interesting illustration : those “other little ships” gained 
a great deal that day from Christ’s saying, “ Peace, be stilf! ” 
which we do not discover that anybody was candid enough to 
acknowledge. The whole sea became tranquil, and they were 
saved. 

And if one were to speak very soberly about some unap- 
preciated benefits which the institutions of this world constantly 
receive from Jesus Christ’s presence in the church, would it be 
remembered any longer because the figure is so simple and 
80 unusual? Men are just so many little ships, taking entire 
benefit of the miracle brought from God’s great love for his 
own. 

It does not make any difference where we begin in our 
specifications. Start with the commonest and the coarsest sort 
of gain that comes to the world from the charch. See how 
property values are lifted by every kind of Christian effort‘ 
Great contributions are sometimes bestowed for the carrying 
out of religious enterprises; measured in dollars and cents, 
they seldom amount to a tenth part of the real money which 


neighborhood. We all know that the erection of a good 
house of worship greatly enlarges the market price of build- 
ing lots in its immediate vicinity. Thus the church aggre- 
gates large values in the land. 

Then think what the gospel does towards lifting a low and 
depraved neighborhood into respectability. There are streets 
in most of our large cities which have been made safe and 


tenantable by a thrifty mission-school. Thieves have been 
banished; and drinking-shops have been shut up, and families 
have in many cases been positively redeemed into usefulness 
and productiveness, who were a town’s charge before. The 
people who take the census records say that an able-bodied 
man in our country is worth at least a thousand dollars for 
what he can do as an industrious mechanic or tradesman. 
True Christian life promotes every interest and increases 
every activity to make men better. 


Next to this comes the item of schools. It would not be 
fair to say that if there were no Christianity, there would be 
no education ; but this is true, the more Christian the com- 
munity, the better the institutions of learning. Our fore- 
fathers saw to it that in this fair land of ours the institutions 
of a free gospel should always go hand in hand with the 
highest educational privileges. The first thing they did was 
to put up a meeting-house, as they called it, and the next 
thing was to put up a school-house, and the next was to build 
a log college. Who are the trustees of the academies and 
universities everywhere? Who are the advocates and patrons 
of the system? Christian people; and that because they are 
Christian people. 

It seems to me that alongside of this ought to go another 
thought: we consider a mind educated only when it is devel- 
oped, and trained to habits of consecutive and profitable 
thinking. Do the world all around us ever stop to measure 
the real amount of thinking these vast multitudes have been 
encouraged and taught to exercise on every side during these 
seven or more years while we have been going over the Inter- 
national lessons? Do you suppose there is any power in the 
class-work of six affectionate young people, grouped around 
the person of one who is gifted, intelligent, and filled with 
the spirit of prfyer? Do you know anything else in this 
world that will do so much to force volatile boys and girls 
into sober thinking, as just one Sunday-school teacher can do 
with years of faithful service? 


Then as to our families: I have seen a woman yoked with 
a donkey in a leathern harness, drawing a plow through the 
furrows, in that very country where Jesus stilled the tempest 
from his place in the boat. This was because there is now no 
Christianity there ; Christian people revere women too much 
for that. I have seen a man driving his own wife, fastened 
to a cow, the two pulling a heavy harrow over the thin grain. 
It was because the man was not a Christian. Every step up 
the ladder of civilization for a woman, the world over, is due 
to Christianity. Where no gospel is, a man apologizes for men- 
tioning such a thing as a.daughter ora wife in refined society 

What shall we say of children? Until a nation becomes a 
truly Christian nation, the boys and the girls are treated sim- 
ply as nuisances and burdens: the girls nuisances, the boys 
burdens. A missionary mother told me last year that when 
her own daughter was born in China, a tub of water was 
brought in for her to give her baby a bath ; and the Chinese 
nurse asked her a half-hour afterwards if it died without a 
struggle! She honestly supposed that American mother was 
goirfg to drown the female encumbrance, as many of the peo 
ple do in that heathen land. 

Let us think of the feeble ones in the world of trouble and 
pain. Look at one of these great cities in our country of gos- 
pel light and benevolence. Here are homes of kindness and 
ef plenty for incurables and cripples; infirmaries for the 
helpful treatment of the eyes, the ears, the limbs deformed 
there are hospitals for old men and old women; there are 
reformatories for delinquents, for wandering girls and home- 
less boys, for Magdalenes and drunkards, for those diseased in 
mind and distempered in body. It might be said that every 
one of these is a child of the Christian church in some form 
of its working. 

Then there is the graveyard; that is one institution thor- 
oughly human, through whose doleful doors all of us must at 
one time or another be constrained to pass. Does Christianity 
propose to do anything for cemeteries’ . There is nothing for 
which it does so much. See yonder, now! there is a group of 
mourners gathered around a new hillock ; go beside them ; a 
man stands in the midst of them with a book in his hand; he 
is a minister ; he is telling those heart-broken men and women 
to look down into the grave and see the opening on the other 
side of it, through which Christ himself passed when he broke 
the bars of death and led captivity captive. The church has 
commissioned him to keep proclaiming this to all the world. 
Those who sleep in Jesus he will bring with him when he 
comes ; and he is coming again soon. ° 

So of everything; the religion of Jesus touches nothing 
which it does not adorn. Faith stands holding up a lit 
torch—like that great bronze figure which, they say, is going 
to be placed in New York harbor, with its prodigious light 
for every one that passes out towards the shoreless sea through 





people get just because of the good influences started in the 





upon the silent ships that are sailing over deeps of existence 
as yet unknown. 
There is no need of pursuing the illustration any farther. 
But there are just three lessons which will take force from 
the figure, perhaps ; and these might as well be stated. 
1. Why do not men of the world recognize what the church 
of Christ is doing daily and yearly for them, their wives, and 
their children? We read over this story here, and follow the 
particulars through all the Gospels; and the wonderfully 
mean thing is that nowhere does any one of those people seem 
to have gone home and thanked Jesus for saving his life. 
2. Why do not men of the world see that the men in the 
“other little ships” were the safer from the storm the nearer 
their boats were to that Jesus wasin? Why are they so petu- 
lant at being asked for help when Christian workers want to 
bring the gospel into a neighborhood close to their very doors ? 
3. Why do not men of the world perceive that the disciples 
were better off than anybody else during that awful night 
upon Gennesareti: ? Oh, that is the safest place in the uni- 
verse for any troubled soul to be in—among the chosen friends 
of Jesus Christ the Lord, and keeping the very closest to his 
side ! 
ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


When the even was come (vy. 35). And the evening will 
come. The longest day shall have its close. Whether it be 
a day of gladness or a day of sorrow, it will not last forever. 
Though we wish it would stay, or though its hours drag 
fearfully, its end will be here sooner or later, and then all of 
its trials or its joys will be in the past. If there is gladness 
in to-day, rejoice in it while you may ; for the evening will 
come. If to-day’s sorrow seems overwhelming, take comfort ; 
for the evening will come. If a good work is before you as 
& possibility, do that work speedily;.for the evening will 
come. No day of earth is eternal—but its results are. 

They took him . . . in the ship. . . . And there arose a great 
storm (vs. 36, 37). The presence of Jesus does not forbid 
storms and tempests to beat on his disciples. When we have 
trials and disappointments in the path of duty ; when our best 
efforts seem to bring about least good; when we are misun- 
derstood or misrepresented in our most unselfish endeavors 
for the welfare of others, or for the promotion of God’s 
cause; when our very devotedness to Jesus brings us into 
troubles we might otherwise have avoided ; when, moreover: 
we see the godliest men and the saintliest women of our 
acquaintance suffering to a greater degree than those who are 
less worthy,—we are inclined to wonder that such things | 
should happen under such circumstances, or to such persons : 
but this is God’s way with his best loyed children. It is not 
freedom from danger, but safety in danger, that tomes of a 
nearness to the Son of God and the Saviour of men. “ With 
Christ in the vessel” we may “ smile at the storm;” but the 
storm is there, as wellastheSaviour. “Clouds and darkness” 
are yet about his throne; and it is the sunlight struggling 
through the clouds which gives the “ rainbow” there. 

They awake him, and say unto him, Master, carest thow not 
that we perish? (vy. 38.) What a question to ask of Jesus! 
And yet that is the very question that the disciples of Jesus 
are asking him, in their hearts, whenever the wind blows 
hard, or the night is dark. If Jesus really did care for 
us; really cared for us as much as we supposed, and as much 
as he has said he did,—would all this have happened to us? 
Should we have to live away out here? Should we be tied 
down just as wenoware? Should we be pinched and cramped 
after this fashion? Would all this sickness and all these 
trials have come to us and toours? Would there be so much 
of temptation, and so little of strength to fight it? We want 
to have faith ; we want to trust Jesus; but things do look 
pretty hard against our Saviour just now! We don’t like 
to put it in those very words; but that is about the way we 
feel over it down in our heart of hearts; now isn’t it? 

Why are ye so fearful ? how is it that ye have no faith? (v. 40) 
The most unreasonable persons in the world are those who 
depend on their reason. And the hardest thing for a Chris- 
tian to give a reason for, is his lack of faith. If our Saviour 
is to be trusted, why not trust him? If he is not to be de- 
pended on, what is the use of looking to him for help? The 
disciples on the sea probably reasoned for themselves that the 
storm was a severe one, and that their vessel was unsuited to 
resist its force; foundering was, therefore, their reasonable 
expectation. So they were sore afraid. But if they had 
reasoned a little farther, they would have seen that they had 
with them One who was able and willing to save them. A 
quiet word to him would secure a potent word from him, and 
they would be at ease. But no, their reason worked just far 
enough to frighten them ; and there it stopped. Then they 
cried to Jesus, “ Master, carest thou not that we perish?” 
But what did that cry mean? If they believed that Jesus 
could save them, if only he wished to, what were they fright- 
ened about? If it was unreasonable to believe that he could 
give them help, why did they call on him in that reproachful 
way? That is just the way with most of us. We'have little 
reason, and less faith ; just enough of either to keep us in a 





the Narrows—trying to fling its beautiful illumination forth 


worry. If we are the disciples of Jesus, it is the most reason- 
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able thing i in the old to io believe that he will do all he can 
for us, If he is all that we think him to be, he can do any- 
thing that we need to have done for us. “Why,” then, “are 
ye 80 fearful? how is it that ye have no faith ?” 

And they feared exceedingly (vy. 41.) How much easier it is 
for Christians to fear than to trust! When there is no word 
from Jesus, they are afraid they are forgotten. So soon as 
he gives signs of his power, they are afraid because of that 
power. If it is a het and dry season, they are afraid every- 


see the sea in a storm? How the waves dash and rise up 
like mountains ; how dark it was that night, not a star to be 
seen and the blinding storm beat over the ship, and great 
waves seemed ready to swallow them up. Those fishermen 
were used to the sea, would a storm frighten them? Did 
they feel safe because Jesus was on board, or were they afraid ? 
Verse 38.—That is the only time we ever read of his being 
asleep on apillow. What did he once say about a place to lay 
his head? That was not a smooth, soft pillow, such as your head 


thing will be parched to death. If it clouds over, they are ; rests on every night; it was only the leather-covered cushion 


afraid of being struck by lightning, or of being deluged with 
the rain. Prosperity or adversity, wealth or poverty, loneli- 
ness or society, has its peculiar dangers, as the doubting 
Christian insists on looking at it. Even the promises of 
Jesus bring fear rather than faith to the faint-hearted disciple 
of Jesus. So far, we are all of us successors of the apostles. 
What manner of man is this? That is a good question 
for all of us to ask. Who is this Jesus? What is his 
spirit? What are his purposes toward us? What is his 
power? How far can we trust him in our personal needs? 
What is your opinion of Jesus? What is he in his relations 
to you? If you are unable to answer these questions emphati- 
cally, let everything else dup until Aven can answer them. 


TEACHING HINTS. 


The lesson-picture here given may well be studied by the 
teacher, and brought out in distinctness before the scholar? 
Jesus and his disciples leaving the western shore of the lake, 
where he had been teaching the multitude from his floating 
pulpit ; a little fleet of boats pushing out from the land as 
the evening shut in; the night coming on; Jesus lying 
down in the after part of his boat and falling quietly asleep 
after his toilsome day; the storm rising; the waves beating 
into the little boat; the danger and the fright of the dis- 
ciples ; the half-reproachful, half-despairing cry to Jesus ; his 
rising up and quieting both winds and waves by a word ; his 
rebuke of the distrust evidenced by his disciples; their 
wonder over his limitless power and grace! This is a picture 
which ought not to be passed over lightly. It will pay to 
take time for all to realize its striking features. 

And then the lesson teachings, how they stand out for all, 
and for all time! Those who have Jesus with them, and 
who are lovingly in his service, must pass from one experience 
to another; now in quietness at his feet ; now tossed in the 
storm on the sea. His presence brings no exemption from 
trials and dangers ; nor does it always seem that he is watch- 
ful over the interests of those who love him, and whom he is 
known to love. 

Fear and doubt are the temptations of Christ’s disciples. 
Many a cry of distrust enters the ears of him to whom all 
flesh shall come, when the prayer ought to be one of quiet 
and child-like confidence. To-day, in many a home, as on 
the Lake of Galilee in that stormy night, the piteous cry is 
heard, “ Master, carest thou not that we perish?” and the 
cry is as unreasonable and as causeless now as then. 

A word from Jesus can quiet any storm. Winds and 
waves—in the natural and spiritual world alike—are subject 
to his control. When he speaks “Peace,” there is a great 
calm. Why then should any of us doubt? Why are ye 


so Yearful—whatever is your seeming danger? How is it 
that ye have no faith ? 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 

There will be no difficulty in interesting children in this 
story ; the Scripture is so plain it should be read with and by 
the children, they repeating clause by clause. This might be 
done at the beginning, and, after a few introductory review 
questions, each verse be repeated, and made one by one the 
basis of teaching. Few lessons can be thus given to the pri- 
mary class; but in these seven verses there is not in either 
version an expression which need be above the comprehen- 
sion of a little chiid. 

Our last two lessons were the teachings of Jesus in parables. 
What about? To whom did he explain the meaning of the 
growth of the seeds? To what kingdom did he compare it? 
To what little seed did he liken it? Who can bring great good 
out of little beginnings and little words spoken for him? All 
that day Jesus talked and worked until the time when our 
lesson begins. 

Read verse 35.—It was at night. Hesaith untothem— Unto 
whom? Where did he want to go, to the other side of what ? 
Verse 36.—Whom did he send away? So the multitude 
stayed even until night to hear his words. The disciples 
started with Jesus “even as he was” in the same little fish- 
ing-boat which had been his pulpit; probably it was a boat 
with oars, for another time, when they were crossing the same 
sea, we are tqld they had rowed some distance when Jesus 
came to them walking on the sea. There were other little 
boats with them, but we do not know whether some of the 
disciples were in them, or some of the multitude who wanted 
to go with Jesus. Verse 37.—If a boat were filling with 
water in a storm, what do you think would become of the 
people? How would you feel in such a boat? Did youever 





on a seat in the stern of the boat. Tired out with the 
work of a long, busy day, the Son of man was resting, asleep ; 
the roar of the waters, the dashing foam, and the washing 
waves did not wake him; but how quickly he heard when 
they called “ Master, carest thou not that we perish?” Were 
they blaming him for being asleep when they were so afraid ? 
Matthew says they said “ Lord, save us, or we perish ;” and 
so, perhaps, in their terror, more than one went to waken 
him, and each told his fear at the same time. Verse 39.— 
Would the wind lull at man’s rebuking it? When the wind 
ceased, would it take long for the waves to be still? Did 
you ever look at the sea the morning after a storm? Even 
if‘ the sun were shining, and the sky clear and blue, yet the 
waves would be dashing and breaking on the shore, and caps 
of white foam on every wave, as they had lashed each other 
all the stormy night. What words did Jesus say to the sea? 
What did the wind do when he rebuked it? How soon was 
there a great calm? Verse 40.—He did not ask that until 
he had quieted the storm and taken, away their fear ; then he 
asked why they had so little faith in him. Had not they 
seen him cast out evil spirits, drive away disease by a word ? 
Do you suppose they had never thought he could govern the 
wind and storm? Were they surprised? Verse 41.—Even 
the disciples were astonished—not with the fear of sinking 
asa few minutes before, but with awe—at the presence of 
One who could make wind and sea obey and hush at his 
word. 

To help make the scene impressive and add variety, pre- 
viously select a child who can read or recite with expression 
and spirit, and let him be prepared to or recite Psalm 
107 : 23-29. Every primary class can furnish a child who 
could do it well, especially if some home help is requested. 
Never neglect an opportunity to secure home sympathy in 
class-work, and to exhibit to children the beauty of Scrip- 
ture, its apt and truthful pictures. 

You can make practical application of the lesson, and 
include review questions, by considering with the children two 
of the questions contained in the lesson. What did the dis- 
ciples ask their sleeping Master ? Did they suppose that, if they 
perished, he would perish too? Could they think he would 
somehow be saved and they lost? It was not that; they were 
so frightened, each man in danger was selfish, thinking of his 
own safety, and yet they looked to their Master for help, and 
so asked if he cared enough for them to wake up and save 
them from perishing. How did he show his love to them? 
Could they ever forget his tender care? Peter, years after, 
wrote, “ Casting all your care upon him, for he careth for 
you.” Is his love the same now? Then in danger and 
trouble remember he careth for you; in his love and care you 
are safe. What question did Jesusask thediseiples? His love 
made him willing, glad to help and save; his power proved 
him able to do it. How have we seen his powerin the lessons 
of the quarter so far? John said, “One cometh mightier 
than I.” Question and bring out, as you will do in the quar- 
terly review, power over evil spirits, disease, sin, thoughts of 
the heart. 

Is not Jesus now just as loving, able, powerful, as when he 
sat in the little boat, or slept on its cushioned seat? The 
disciples asked, “ What man is this?” . It was a tired man 
who slept, but the God-man woke, and spoke to the storm, and 
now cares for us, rules every storm of our lives, hears every 
ery, and helps all who trust in him, His voice said, “ Let 
not your heart be troubled ; ye believe in God, believe also in 
me.”’ 

As you go through life, you too will be cast into themidst 
of storms that will threaten to overwhelm you; but in the 
midst of them all you should remember that, though you do 
not see Jesus, he sees you, and is keeping watch over you. 
And you know that at the right time he will say to the 
waves that are about to devour you, “ Peace, be still ;” and 
there will be a great calm. 

Can you ever give him cause to ask you, “ How is it that ye 
have no faith?” j 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


In what Bible scene do we behold Christ’s power over the 
| wind ? (Title.) What does Jesus do for all who call upon 
Phim in storms of trouble? (Golden text.) Why do you some- 
times continue to suffer from anxiety and fear? 

Mark 4: 35.—What is the weary worker’s prayer as his 
day of opportuhity declines? Who is speaking in this 
verse? What is meant by “the same day”? What is 
meant by “the other side’? Why did he seek the other 
side? (Mark 6: 31,32.) Where was his home? What 





names have been given to this lake? Give the reason for 
each. What privilege may we enjoy above the multitude of ° 
men? (vy. 36; Matt. 8: 23.) How may we obtain it? (Matt. 
8: 18-20.) Does Christ’s presence with us in this life secure 
us against common dangers, or does it not? (v. 37.) What 
do you understand by the term “particular providence” ? 
Does the Bible teach the doctrine, or does it not? If you 
believe it does, produce the evidence. Does God’s peculiar 
regard for his children look to their present or to their ulti- 

mate gain? Illustrate the doctrine from the story of Joseph. 
Is the Christian’s life’ freer from cares and trials than the 
unbeliever’s, or is it not? Why is Lake Gennesaret subject 
to storms of wind? Name one respect in which we enjoy an 
advantage above the early disciples (Luke 8: 23). As-God 
the Father. was conscious of their danger, how is our advan- 
tage greater? (Heb, 2: 18; 4: 15.) 

Verse 38.—In what spirit did the disciples appeal to the 
Master for help ? (Matt. 8: 25.) Why was it unreasonable 
as well as sinful? On what occasion were they guilty for 
sleeping instead of sympathizing? (Matt. 26:38-40.) How 
did he manifest his ability and willingness to preserve them ? 
(v. 39.) If he had allowed them to perish at this time, 
would it have argued a lack of care for them? Did he care 
less for Stephen and James, in permitting their death, 
than for Peter, Paul, and Silas in delivering them from 
prison? What is the great antidote to fear? (v. 40.) 
What is the common cause of fear? Is it, or is it not, 
possible to live in the enjoyment of the thought of death ’? 
(Heb. 2: 14,15.) How is it possible to live in perfect 
freedom from care and anxiety? (1 Pet.5:7; John 8: 36.) 
Why did they wake the Master if they had no faith in 
him? Give other examples of the hyperbole (Mark 1 : 5; 
John 4: 39). What impression is produced upon every 


» | unprejudiced mind by every new manifestation of Christ’s 


power? (v. 41.) How does the meaning of “fear” in 
this verse differ from that of the former ? Give other 
instances of fear in this latter sense. What grand revelation 
of later days prevents our amazement at this manifestation 
of power on the little Sea of Galilee (John 1: 1-3.) Give 
instances from the Old Testament in which God stayed or 
reversed natural laws in the accomplishment of his designs. 
Is it a folly or a sin to needlessly expose our lives to danger’ 
Is it a weakness or a sin to fear when necessarily exposed 
thereto? 





ILLUSTRATION HINTS. 

A Scripture story, which presents many similarities, joined 
with many striking contrasts, to the lesson of to-day, is the 
narrative of Jonah (Jonah 1: 1-15). Bring out by brief, 
clear questioning the points of similarity and contrast. Recall, 
also, the story of Paul’s shipwreck, emphasizing Paul’s confi- 
dence in the promised protection of God (Acts 27 : 6-44). 

While a small steam-packet was crossing a stormy bay, the 
engine suddenly stopped, and for a few minutes the situation 
was one of real peril. One old lady rushed to the captain 
with the anxious enquiry whether there was any danger. 
“Madam,” was the uncompromising reply, “we must trust 
in God.” Osir!” wailed the enquirer, “has it come to 
that?” A good many Christians feel like that in times of 
peril; they are willing to trust in everything—except God. 
There are sgme children who are afraid that a thunder-storm 
is about to burst over them every time a cloud gathers in the 
sky; and if the gky is cloudless, they dre certain that it is only 
the calm before the storm. They can always see the coming 
storms, but cannot trust the goodness that sends them. 


A fishing-boat was struggling for life out on the sea, and 
the skipper had lost all knowledge of where the land was, and 
whither his boat was driving. In his despair, the strong man 
cried to God for help. Just then a little beam from a window- 
light shone over the waters ; the boat’s prow was turned, and 
after a little more manful fighting, she reached the haven. 
Was not that gleam of light God’s answer to the skipper’s 
prayer? A missionary was returning home, and just as he 
was nearing the coasts of his country, a terrible storm came 
on, and threatened to break the ship in pieces. The mission- 
ary went below, and prayed to God earnestly for the safety of 
the ship. Presently he came up and told the captain with 
quiet confidence that the ship would live through the storm. 
Captain and crew jeered at him ; they did not believe it. Yet 


the ship came safely to port. Was the missionary wrong 


when he saw in this an instance of God’s readiness to give 
the help his children ask ? 

Every miracle of God’s grace is a standing rebuke of dis- 
trust. What if your child, whom you had fed and clothed 
and housed for years, should begin to be anxious as to where 
his next meal or his next suit of clothes was to come from, 
and whether he could be sure of having a roof over his head 
for another night? What if he still persisted in his distrust, 
although you told him that you would take care of all these 
things? If you can imagine your child acting in so foolish a 
way, you havea picture of how most of us, day after day, 
treat the God who cares for us, and who has promised to sup- 
ply us with all things. 

Dangers Recognized.—See The Biblical Treasury, vol. 1, p. 
151, ¢ 233,—The Wall of Fire; vol. 2, p. 165, 3 476,—Dan- 
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gers Ahead ; yol. 3, p. 167, ¢ 714,—Dangers Seen, yet not 
Shunned ; Foster’s Prose Illustrations, First Series, p. 159, ¢ 
1238,—The Good of Danger; @ 1242,— What Peril Wrought. 

Help Sought and Found.—See Bowes’s Illustrative Gather- 
ings, Second Series, p. 130,—The Certainty of Divine Help; 
The Biblical Treasury, vol. 2, p. 104, 2 409,—A Remarkable 
Deliverance; vol. 4, p. 82, ¢ 777,—The Praying Sailor Boy. 

Distrust Rebuked—See Bowes’s Illustrative Gatherings, 
First Series, p. 148,—Forebodings and their Cure; p. 48,— 
How Whitelocke was Rebuked ; Krummacher’s Parables, p. 
122, —The Journey ; p. 112,—The Death of Abraham ; Gott- 
hold’s Emblems, No. 149,—The Difficulty of Faith; The 
Biblical Treasury, vol. 4, p. 68, 3 814,—On the Rock; Fos- 
ter’s Prose Illustrations, First Series, p. 1589,—A Needless 
Fear; @ 1590,—Luther Rebuked; 3 1591,—A Reproof of 
Distrust. 


BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





JESUS CAN QUIET EVERY STORM. 





JESUS SAID: 
* PEACE, BE STILL.” 
AND THERE WAS A GREAT CALM. 


BLESSED IS THE MAN THAT TRUSTETH 
IN HIM. 


i 


| FOR THOSE IN TROUBLE AND PERPLEXITY. 





A PROMISE: 
“WHEN THOU PASSEST THROUGH THE WATERS, I 
WILL BE WITH THEE.” 
. AN ASSURANCE: 
“ How MANY SOEVER BE THE PROMISES OF GOD, IN 
HIM IS THE YEA.” 
A QUESTION : 


“WHy ARE YE SO BEARFUL? HOW IS IT THAT YE 
HAVE NO FAITH?” 





IN TIME OF PERIL. 


THE CRY OF DISTRUST: 
“ MaSTER, CAREST THOU NOT THAT WE PERISH?” 


THE WORD OF TRUST: 


“THOUGH HE SLAY ME, YET WILL I TRUST 
IN HIM.” 


HE CARETH@FOR YOU. 








ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL, 


The sudden storms on the Lake of Galilee, and their (sup- 
posed) immediate theoretical cause, are so well known to 
most Bible students that it is scarcely worth while to dwell 
on that point now. That the other boats which had gone 
along (v. 36) had got separated from Jesus’ boat is not 
improbable ; and thus, doubtless, the evidence of the miracle 
was wider spread. But the miracle, even so, was one that 
imitated natural, or at least familiar, processes of nature in 
the neighborhood, though it was much more speedy. It was 
not unnatural, but supernatural. 

The word for “storm” in the Greek is one which the 
poets most frequently join with the epithet “black,” “dark,” 
“ Erebus-like,” and so on; although it is also used of wind 
alone, or to qualify the manner of the wind’s rushing. A 
hurricane with thick darkness and clouds is perhaps its com- 
monest meaning. Yet searchers will probably find that some 
have interpreted it as originally a whirlwind, and especially 
one that sweeps upward. However this may be, it is curious 
to observe that this last is just near enough the interpretation 
of the Peshitto Syriac to suppose a play upon words with a 
hint at chat meaning. The Syriac word, moreover, has a very 
striking resemblance in sound and letters to that in the Greek. 
Also, as is most natural to the oriental form of speech, the 
Syriac represents the “storm of wind” by a hendiadys: 
“And there arose a tempest and wind.” But the Syriac word 
for “tempest” is one whose root-meaning is rather that of 
attack than of ascent. It has been rendered “ whirlwind,” 
as if with reference to its whirling ascent ; but that is proba- 
bly a little away from the mark. 

The “ waves,” in the Greek, mean swollen billows: in the 
Syriac they answer to our “ rollers;” though it would be 
pressing the etymology to say that the coimcidence is exact. 
Yet the Syriac gives a truer picture than the English : “and 
the waves (rollers) were falling into the skiff.” Yet, again, 
“skiff” is too narrow a word; but an open boat is pretty 
plainly pointed at. Also, the Syriac says, “and it came near 
being fill ” 

Boats on the Lake of Galilee are not now common enough 
to give even a modern illustration or comparison. But the 





boats used in the Eastern Mediterranean are of such a charac- 
ter that they would fit very well into the narrative, in eyery 
respect. And every traveler, and every seaman in particular, 
knows that the shape of small boats is always adapted to the 
particular circumstances of the water and the: shore and the 
service, wherever they are employed. This is true both of 
the smaller boats for conveying passengers and baggage to 
and from the ships, and of the larger cargo-boats or lighters. 
Such a lighter as is used in New York harbor, or the even 
ruder ones to be seen in the Mersey, would scarcely do at Jaffa, 
or Haifa, or Acco, or Beirfit, or Larnaka, or Syra. But the 
passenger boats, and the fishing boats, which are both better 
objects of comparison here, must also be made in a heavier 
style, so as to resist bumping, and protect from waves and 
surf. The rower’s seats are transverse; and they often have 
cushions ; and that though the rower usually stands up to 
row, and faces the bow of the boat. At the stern, both the 


cushions ; and with only a few passengers it would be easy to 
lie down and sleep with cne’s head on the cushion. The 
process may, indeed, often be seen in such boats. The boat, 
too, is so heavy that the waves would not dash the boat 
about so violently as they would a common row-boat of the 
West. Or, to put the case more clearly, the need of careful 
management amid the waves is not so great with those heavy 
tubs as with a lighter boat of cleaner build. 

At the same time, those qualities of resistance add to the 
labor of management and propulsion. In a storm it would 


special progress. They are hard enough to work at best ; 
and their inertia is fearful. As to the danger of filling and 
swamping, that is evident enough to any one who knows the 
least about such matters. They can stand rougher usage, 
and they are meant to stand rougher waves, than our pleasure 


far less nimble, and consequently more helpless. 


There is as much of western as of eastern instinct apparent 
in the disciple’s question in verse 38. Danger of any sort 
leads the weak to throw themselves upon the strong; often 
as if a miracle could be wrought. And hero-worship is at 
least as mighty in the East as in the West. How much 
solid faith the disciples had in the Teacher's power we can- 
not learn by any amount of conjecture. It would seem that 
it was not even yet extremely great; at all events, it was not 
so great at the beginning of this event as at its close. They 
may have waked him for very much the same reason that a 
drowning man is said to catch at straws. But the form of 
the question is after the manner of the oriental heart and 
instinct. “Is it no business of thine that we are perishing?” 
—or still more in the Syriac: “ Is it nothing to thee that we 
are perishing ?” 

So also our Old English at the beginning of the next 
verse has preserved more of the native Eastern color. “And 
he awoke,” of the Revised Version, is doubtless more literal 
modern English than “ And he arose ;”’ h for the matter 
of Old English the latter is quite as literal. But the Orientals 
ordinarily do not distinguish between the two. “ And he 
arose” is the literal Syriac; but it means“ And he awoke” 
as well. To arise from sleep is to wake up; and that is just 
what the words here mean. But other versions, and other 
languages, too, have the same ambiguity. Nor is it absolutely 
wanting in the Greek ; though that can hardly refer to physi- 
cal rising up. “Arouse” is as much as can be gotten out 
of it. 

It cannot escape the notice of a careful reader of the 
English, and, much less, of a careful reader of the Greek 
that the wind and the sea are addressed as if living persons. 
But if one leaves out from verse 39 the words “ unto the sea,” 
and then should read the verse in the Syriac, entirely discon- 
nected from the context, it would be very difficult to under- 
stand anything but an address to a spit. The same words 
are commonly used to/express rebuking a spirit; as, for 
example, in Mark 1 : 25 ; and the other words are such as refer 
to the action and state of a person. Or, to translate, in that 
limited light, “ And he arose and chid the spirit and said . . . 
Cease, be dumb. And the spirit ceased, and there became 
gteat quiet;” which would not be a much worse mistrans- 
lation than that of our Authorized Version in Hebrews 1: 7. 
However, the figure apparent in the Greek is rather that of 
an angry beast: “ Be silent, be muzzled” is the literal ; but 
there the figure is dropped ; ceasing as suddenly as the wind 
is here said to. 

The scriptural use of the word “ fear,” with reference to 
God, too frequently carries with us a meaning strictly rational, 
and not emotional, by reason of our training. Were there 
space here to show it, it might easily be made to appear that 
we are wrong in that, and that the genuine feeling of fear is 
really intended in more cases than we are apt to suppose. 
Doubtless we know what is the fear of the Lord, and what is 
the terror of the Lord—always in a measure. But the Ori- 
entals frequently, in such respects, furnish*such examples of 
the meaning of fear as are not known here except on occa- 
sions of great religious excitements or awakenings. For this 

scarcely any examples are more striking than some 





recorded by the eccentric missionary Joseph Wolff; but the 


transverse seats and those which line the sides and end have | # 


distress a very competent crew of oarsmen to attempt any | i 


skiffs; but in the same relative amount of danger they are - 


fanaticism of the superstitious religions teems with examples. 
The ecclesiastical leaders of the ignorant sects.make the fear 
of the people a fearful weapon. Of course the difference 
between “ fearful” in verse 40, and “feared exceedingly” in 
verse 41, need not be explained in this column. 





CHRIST ASLEEP. 
(From Dr. Bushnell’s Christ and His Salvation. } 

There is a very great spiritual importance in the fact that 
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have no doubt. Visibly, the toil-worn Jesus, he 

the storm, curtained in it as by the curse,—he is the Redeemer. 
agony, his cross ; and what is more, as the 
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RECENT VOLUMES OF SKRMONS.* 


In grouping together a number of volumes of a homi- 
letical character, we name first that entitled Mottoes for 
the New Year, by the late Henry A. Boardman, D.D., 
of Philadelphia, This is a collection of discourses, four- 
teen in number, delivered on successive New Year Sab- 
baths in the pulpit of the Tenth Presbyterian Church of 
this city. They need no commendation to the people of 
that church, nor to any who had the privilege of hearing 
the author “preach the word.” In comparing this vol- 
ume with others, we mete how fully the pastor’s heart 
informed the preacher’s method, how the word of God 
informed the preacher’s thought; and even from the 
printed page it is evident that the Holy Spirit was not 
only recognized but felt as the true source of unction. 
Since the volume partakes somewhat of a memorial 
character, it seems fitting to add this tribute to the man 
in noticing the book. Fortunately, the publishers have 
printed it in large type, and the friends of Dr. Boardman 
can enjoy it even down to old age,—a period of life it is 
specially adapted to benefit. 

The volume by Dr. George C. Lorimer (Isms Old and 
New) is of an entirely different character. It is the 
Winter Sunday Evening Sermon Series for 1880-81, de- 
livered in the First Baptist Church, Chicago, and is 
polemic and apologetic in its purpose. Sixteen errors are 
assailed, each labelled with a term ending in “ism.” 
The term applied is, in most cases, very appropriate, in 
a few cases of recent manufacture. Occasionally the 
topics are separated, apparently rather for homiletical 
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convenience than from scientific method. The range of 
subjects is wide, and equally wide is the author’s reading, 
as indicated by his citations. Any one who wishes a 
popular and rhetorical discussion of the various phases 
of unbelief from the side of Christianity, can obtain what 
he desires in this book. It is an open question whether 
those who hold the errors here refuted ever derive much 
profit from the rhetorical mode of dealing with them. 
Plain Christian folk may rather be perplexed thereby, 
especially in the presence of so many and so imposing 
adjectives. But Dr. Lorimer doubtless understands the 
tastes of his usual audience far better than wedo. The 
volume is printed from type of good size and quality, 
and is in all respects pleasant to the eye. 

Mosaics is the appropriate name of a collection of 
articles setting forth “the harmony of Collect, Epistle 
and Gospel for the Sundays of the Christian Year, by 
the Rt. Rev. William Oroswell Doane, D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop of Albany.” Originally appearing in The Church- 
man, these papers are now gathered into a volume, which 
will prove useful to the clergy of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, as well as to the more educated ‘laity of that 
denomination. These classes are particularly named, 
since the aim of the Bishop seems to have been to reach 
them. The mosaic character appears in the combina- 
tions of thoughts seemingly remote from each other, 
under the compelling power of the liturgy. Earnest 
and thoughtful as is the work in every part, we cannot 
but regret a tendency in it toward mystical exegesis, 
which may not lead a Bishop astray, but which has so 
frequently encouraged those misinterpretations of Scrip- 
ture in private persons, properly rebuked by the author. 
Moreover, in a volume which aims to instruct an edu- 
cated clergy we can demand exactness. Now in the 
preface the author speaks in quotation-marks of “the 
whole counsel of God;” a rendering not found in the 
Authorized Version, or in previous English versions, but 
in the Revised Version, the use of which Bishop Doane 
has not countenanced. The phrase does occur in the 
Westminster Confession of Faith. Almost every other 
page of the book contains a Greek term or phrase, which 
is eminently proper. But the accents and breathings 
are incorrectly printed in a majority of cases. Occa- 
sionally the wrong Greek letter has unfortunately been 
allowed to stand. 

June to May is the label of the fourth volume “in a 
series of sermons preached in the South | Unitarian] Con- 
gregational Church in Boston, and printed week by 
week at the wish of some of those who heard them.” 


*| The Rev. Dr. E. E. Hale, the minister of that church, 


is better known as an author than asa preacher. Here 
we see what and how he preaches; nor have we any 
difficulty in identifying the preacher with the author. 
Always interesting, always edifying up to a certain 
point, Dr. Hale shows in his sermons even more dis- 
tinctly than in his books the limit of his spiritual power. 
He has not done more violence to his text than has 
many an orthodox minister, when he preaches a sermon 
on “The possible Boston,” from the text, “He looked 
for a city which hath foundations, whose builder and 
maker is God.” Yet that particular letting down of a 
heavenly coneeption could scarcely have been performed 
elsewhere than in a Boston Unitarian pulpit. In view 
of the fact that Dr. Hale has done so much to emphasize 
certain mottoes, such as “ Lend a hand,” “ Look up,” 
etc., we regret that his preaching is so lacking in the 
presentation of the motives which have lifted men 
higher and made them more helpful to each other. But 
if he believes, as he intimates in his last sermon, that 
the Augustinian theology is lower than the conceptions 
of the (Edipus Tyrannus, it is conceivable that he also 
believes the world indebted to Unitarianism for the full 
apprehension of morality as an arm of Christianity. 
The pleasantest thing about the sermons is their famil- 
iarity, using that term in its best sense. The style is the 
very opposite of that pompous, canting, swelling method 
which has too many admirers. Dr. Hale gets near his 
audiénce without vulgarity and without an air of con- 
descension. The book will be of use to preachers, if it 
can teach them to seek for the secret of such refined and 
genuine familiarity. 

Three volumes from the English pulpit next claim 
our attention. The Rev. S. Baring-Gould, an author of 
some note in other departments, has begun a second 
series of Village Sermons, to be called The Village 
Pulpit. The first volume covers the church year from 
Advent to Whitsunday. The sketches, for such they 
are, show the versatility of the author, and may be used 
with profit by the clergy, as a stimulant. The plans are 


1émo, | Simple, lucid, and move toward their proper practical 


aim. The illustrations are apt, and the grouping of inci- 
dent is strikingly effective. We may properly class the 





author among the Broad Churchmen, and therefore the 
volume may be compared with that of Dr. Hale. The 
English preacher seems to have more real breadth and 
quite as much of genuine familiarity as the American. 
Neither excels in unction, if we may judge from the 
printed words. 

The Bishop of Bloemfontein has issued a second edi- 
tion of his addresses on The Presence and Office of the 
Holy Spirit, adding two sermons. These discourses are 
High Anglican in their tone, but have the charm of 
directness and earnestness. The range of illustration is 
less wide than in Mr. Baring-Gould’s sketches, but the 
thought is loftier and represents revealed truth more un- 
mistakably. The Sacramentarian tendency is, of course, 
unconcealed, and the statement of the Anglican principle 
frank. But there are other parts of Christ’s one church 
that acknowledge the supremacy of the Master as fully 
as does this Anglican bishop, and the tendency of the 
entire spiritual movement of the age is towards the 
proper reinstating of Christ as the centre of Christian 
thinking, as he is the centre of Revelation. 

It is a matter of congratulation that Canon Liddon 
preaches in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Of all the English 
High Church clergy, he seems to be the best preacher. 
The volume of Sermons to the People gives some excel- 
lent specimens of genuine oratory. The American 
editor well says: “The richness and exactness of their 
exegesis, the clearness and compactness of their method, 
their sound dogmatic substance, their fine spirituality 
and yearning love for individual souls, are alike remark- 
able.” To the “ dogmatic substance” exceptions will be 
taken by those not in sympathy with the theologica! 
position of the author. But as sermons these discourses 
are wellnigh faultless. Elevated in thought, they are 
simple in language; familiar in the*best sense of the 
word, they become so by the lifting up of the audience 
toward the preacher’s level ; rhetorical in the true sense, 
they show no tricks of the stage; earnest and pointed, 
they yet emphasize the divine truth more than the human 
feeling, to which, however, they appeal all the more 
strongly on that account. The discourse on The Ade- 
quacy of Present Opportunities (Luke 16: 31) is a won- 
derful charity sermon. Of the seven volumes in our 


group, if but one can be obtained, let it be this one, 


unless personal recollections of Dr. Boardman give the 
prior claim to Mottoes for the New Year. 





Among the many devices in the way of indices rerum, 
common-place books, and the other helps designed to 
aid literary and other wolliters in the storing and classi- 
fying of miscellaneous material, there are few which 
combine simplicity with effectiveness to the same degree 
as does Burr’s Library Index. The 'ndex consists of 
a large blank book of closely ruled writing-paper, with a 
finger-alphabet on leather guards of alternate red and 
black. When the book is opened at any one of these 
letters, another reference alphabet is shown, which sub- 
divides in index fashion the pages contained under that 
letter. By this double alphabetical arrangement, all 
words and names are indexed under their first two let- 
ters, instead of the first only, as in most indexes ; and 
this, of course, is an immense advantage, especially in 
cases where the accumulations of material are great and 
growing. The form of the book is handy for the writing- 
table, reference to any part of it is facile, and the bind- 
ing is plain and substantial. (4to, half-bound. Hartford, 
Connecticut: The J. B. Burr Publishing Company.) 





Lady Duffus Hardy’s Through Cities and Prairie Lands 
may have a cer.ain value in England, but it has little in 
America. The author is a titled lady, but she sees our 
towns and cities, our prairies, farms, and scenery, with a 
good-natured and tolerant interest. Her book is fairly 
graphic, but at few points thorough and exhaustive. 
She passes along from hotel to hotel, noting the surface 
aspect of our affairs, enjoying good society, and having 
the best advantages, but being herself too much of a 
society lady to enter very deeply into what she sees, or 
to interpret it with any special enlightenment. Why an 
American publisher should bring it out in so admirable 
style we can hardly say,unless it be as a tribute to our 
national vanity. In England the case is different, and 
what this “ Lady ” has to say about our cities and our 
land, from Quebec to San Francisco, will make an 
agreeable impression, and ought to remove some old and 
stubborn prejudices. (8vo, pp. xii, 338. New York: 
R. Worthington & Co. Price, $1.00.) 


Scarcely any writer for.the religious press of America 
has been accorded such popularity, during a long series 
of years, as that which has been given to the Rev. Dr. 
Theodore L. Cuyler. His newspaper letters From th 
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Nile to Norway, ard Homeward, are ee familiar to 
many readers who have followed, with interest, Dr. 
Cuyler’s recent European tour, as reported by himself in 
regular articles. The collected series, as now offered n 
a bound volume, necessarily subjects itself to a somewhat 
severer criticism than belongs to newspaper correspond- 
ence; and all the more becaure several parts of the 
author’s tour have recently been covered by imiportant 
new works of travel. But while Dr. Cuyler offers little 
that is novel, in experience or comment, his pleasant 
record may be commended to those lacking time or 
patience to read weightier books. (12mo, cloth, illus- 
trated, pp. 357. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 
Price, $1.50.) ° 


On the chancel wall of the little church of Bardwell, 
in Suffolk, England, there hangs an antique sword. The 
traditions of the neighborhood declare it to have been 
the property of one Sir William De Bardwell, a knight 
who restored and beautified the edifice in the early part 
of the fifteenth century. Taking this as her motive, 
C. M. Katharine Phipps, the author of The Sword of 
De Bardwell, has woven a graceful historical romance, 
which will give young readers an excellent idea of life 
in England in the days of the Lollards. As an adjunct 
to the more serious study of history, a picturesque and 
reverer.t narrative of this sort has much to commend it. 
(16mo, illustrated, pp. viii, 191. New York: Robert 
Carter and Brothers. Price, » $1. 00.) 

It would not be easy to find more interesting subjects 
of religious biography than Thomas Chalmers and Robert 
Hall, whose lives form the theme of the latest issues in 
the excellent series called Heroes of Christian History. 
The story of Dr. Chalmers’s eloquence, and of his influ- 
ential work in the denomination of which he was the 
leader, is admirably told by the Rev. Dr. Donald Fraser. 
The Rev. E. Paxton Hood is less successful in writing 
of Hall, around whose work he deems it necessary to 
throw a too highly colored rhetorical adornment. But 
both books are interesting, and well illustrate the unsec- 
tarian character of the growing library to which they 
belong.» (New York: A. C. Armstrong and Son. Each 
16mo, cloth. Price, 75 cents.) 


A contribution of more than average merit to temper- 
ance literature is Every Day Doings, by.Hellena Richard- 
son. The book is a protest against the use of wines and 
liquors in cooking, and socially, and it sets forth, with- 
out exaggeration. the evils to which those are exposed 
who resort to the habitual use of intoxicants to invigorate 
their feeble constitutions. In view of the alleged fact 
that among women intemperance is on the increase, this 
book is worthy the conscientious perusal of heads of 
families. The engravings do not help the text. Full- 
page illustrations in books of this order are almost always 
a mistake. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 408. New York: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons. Price, $1.25.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Few persons will regret that the series of papers in 
attack and defense of the Christian faith, which has been 
appearing sporadically in the pages of the North Ameri- 
can Review, comes to its conclusion in the February 
number, to which Professor George P. Fisher contributes, 
as a final word, a succinct statement of what Christianity 
is. Professor Fisher’s article occupies nearly fifty pages 
of the magazine; and is in itself an admirably balanced 
compend of Christian doctrine, commendable alike in 
what is said and what is left unsaid. 

One of the signs of the present popular art revival is 
the progress which has been made within the past few 
years in elevating the artistic standard of the valentine, 
which had been allowed gradually to decline from,the 
high plane on which it started a generation ago. his 
year L. Prang & Co., who have aided not a little in the 
artistic education of the people, issue a new series of 
valentines, which are good examples of the best work 
now done in this line. The series includes valentines of 
all sizes and kinds, from the small and cheap picture- 
card to the delicately tinted, fringed, and scented and 
costly billet. Several of these cards might serve as 
studies for delicate harmony of coloring, and all are 
chaste and tasteful in design, and < of careful execution. 

Major Alexander Palma di Cisne. a brother of the 
General Louis Palma di Cesnola of Cyprus fame, has for 
some time had in preparation a new work entitled “Sala- 
minia;” so named from ancient (Cyprian) Salamis, near 
the site of which the major conducted his explorations 
and diggings, from 1876 to 1879, in defiance of the British 








protectorate, and at the risk e pias This work 
is intended to be illustrative and descriptive of the objects 
thus obtained, which are known as the Lawrence Cesnola 
collection ; a collection altogether distinct from the grand 


| Cesnola collection in New York, thongh yet valuable. 


Since. the colleetion has become “ an accomplished fact,” 
the msjor can enjoy the English approval which attends 
success, and he is to be aided in his work by English schol- 
ars and specialists in various branches. The work is now 
approaching completion, and is to be had by, subscribers 
at one pound, eleven shillings and sixpence, of Tribner 
& O6., 57 and 59 rr Hill, London, Stee al : 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1882. 
South Carolina, special, state, at Charleston. . February 21, 22 
North Carolina, special, state, at Raleigh February 24, 25 
Georgia, inter-state, district, at Atlanta Feb. 28, March 1 





Tennessee, state, at Murfreesboro’...........--..- April 12, 13 
Iowa, state, at Webster City .......... .... May 31 to June 2 
New York, state, at Pen Yan_-.-....-.. ..........-.June 6-8 
Ohio, state, at Springfield...... §----..---------- June 6-8 
Colorado, state, at Colorado Springs ..--~----------- June 8-10 
Indiana, state, at Crawfordsville.............-.-.. June 13-15 


South Carolina, state, Camden ......_.....---...--July 12, 13 
Kentucky, state, at Danville........-.-.....-.- August 29-31 
Rhode Island, state, at Providence........---- November 8, 9 
New Jersey, state, at Bridgeton ...-.........November 14-16 


Bonds 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—A large attendance of teachers and other Sunday-school 
workers came together at the quarterly meeting of the Phil- 
adelphia Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school Institute, 
which was held in West Philadelphia, January 30 to Febru- 
aryl. The institute was conducted by the Rev. B. T. Vin- 
cent, whoalso presented a plan of Bible name memorizing, 
and gave several drills in it throughout the sessions. Mr. 
Samuel W: Clark gave an address on “ The first prepara- 
tion of the teacher,” the complement of which was given 
by Mr. C. W. Harding in a paper on “The direct prepara- 
tion of the teacher.” Among the other speakers were the 
Rev. James Morrow on “ The history of the Bible ;” the 
Rev. J. T. Fletcher on “ Proofs of the Bible ;” and Mrs. 
S. W. Clark on “ The use of the blackboard.” 


—tThe first of the special state conventions to be held 
during February, throughout the south-eastern Sunday- 
school district, met at Nashville, Tennessee, February 3 
and4. Mr. William Reynolds, Mr. E. Payson Porter, and 
the Rev, Rufus E. Travis, were present as representatives 
of the International Convention. The Rev. Dr. DeWitt 
of McMinnville and Mr: William H. Morrow of Nashville 
were appointed president and secretary respectively. 
After a short address on the objects and results of organi- 
zation, Mr. Reynolds stated that the object of this special 
meeting was the formation of a regularly organized state 
association. Dr. W. G. E. Cunnyngham, of Nashville, 
the accomplished Sunday-school secretary of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church South then stated briefly the 
main features of the proposed organization ; and in the 
afternoon Mr. Porter gave details of the various methods 
of Sunday-school organization in states, counties, and 
townships. The proposal for a state organization was 
warmly taken up by the Sunday-school workers of Ten- 
-nessee ; and on the last day of the convention a constitu- 
tion was adopted, and officers for the new association 
were elected. The following is the list of officers: 
President, the Rev. M. B. DeWitt of .MeMinnville ; 
vice-presidents, J. M. Senter of Trenton, Professor N. E. 
Lupton of Nashville, and W. A. McTeer of Maryville; 
recording secretary, Dr. T. 8S. Rubey, of Lebanon ; 
statistical secretary and treasurer, Ernest Coldwell of 
Shelbyville,—the executive committee to consist of Pro- 
fessor R. V. Foster, Lebanon ; the Rev. 8S. W. Bachman, 
Chattanooga ; D. W. Hughes, Jackson ; the Rev. W.G., E. 
Cunnyngham and Professor H. 8. Bennett, Nashville. 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 

—tThe first general meeting of the new Tennessee 
state Sunday-school convention is to be held at Mur- 
freesboro’, April 12 and 13. 

—It is announced that the next meeting of the Rhode 
Island state Sunday-school convention will be held in 
Providence, November 8 end 9. 


EVANGELISM. 

—One of the most effective evangelistic agencies in 
Louisiana and Mississippi is the Southwestern Bible 
Society. At its recent meeting in New Orleans, it was 
reported that seven colporteurs had been employed during 





last year in these two states, and that these visited 15,837 


families, of whom 6341 were without a copy of the Bible. 
In all, 4607 families and 1318 individuals were supplied 
with copies of the Scriptures, 1690 of these copies being 
presented without cost to destitute families. 

—On Sunday, January 22, Mr. Moody and Mr Sankey 
began their evangelistic work in Glasgow, Scotland, the 
serious, sickness of Mr. Moody’s youngest son having de- 
layed the opening of their campaign there to that date. 
Their first meeting was held in St. Andrew's Hall. The 
. meeting was advertised for reven o’clock in the evening ; 
but_at five e’clock immense crowds had congregated at 
the entrance of the hall, and the committee were com- 
pelled to throw open the doors and begin theservices. Mr. 
Moody delivered a stirring address on “ Faith,” and Mr. 
Sankey sang several solos. Five minutes after ‘this audi- 
ence had been dismissed, the hall was crowded with a 
second audience, eager to see and hear the American 
evangelists. ‘Absence and lapse of time have apparently 
increased, rather than diminished, the popularity of 
Messrs. Moody, and Sankey, in this quarter,”’ is the cau- 
tious comment of the Glasgow Evening Citizen. On 
Monday, the Christian Institute was crowded to its utmost 
capacity at the noon prayer-meeting. Both of the evan- 
gelists took part in the exercises, Mr. Sankev conducting 
the singing, and Mr. Moody speaking on “The work of 
the Holy Spirit ;” amd many of the most prominent reli- 
gious workers of the West of Scotland were present. The 
requests for prayer were numerous ; among them was one 
“ for the students of Glasgow, that they may learn more 
for Christ and of Christ.” 


TEMPERANCE. 


—Invernes County, Nova Scotia, has, by the vote of 
a large majority, a®pted the Canada Temperance Act. 

—A strong temperance movement has been developed 
in Burlington, Vermont, The present city government 
is not in high favor at present, and changes, in the tem- 
perance interest, in the board of government, are con- 
sidered probable. 

—A correspondent in Champaign, Illinois, sends some 
notes regarding the temperance work in that city among 
the young people of the Sunday-school. He writes: 
“We Sunday-school superintendents are keeping up 
monthly children’s temperance mass meetings. We hold 
these meetings at Temperance Hall, which is situated in 
the centre of the city. Each month some one Sunday- 
school presents a programme of such exercises as are 
| appropriate for Sunday, and on such subjects as pertain 
to the interests of temperance; thus the temperance 
work is kept fully, before the children and young people. 
| We have six|Sunday-schools, so six months pas: before 
any. school. is engaged twice; or, each Sunday-school 
gives two such entertainments in a year.” 


GENERAL. 


—Nineteen of the counties of New York have organ- 
ized Woman’s Mission Sunday-school Aid Associations. 

—Five township organizations were effected during 
December in Oswego County, New York. Sunday-school 
mission work is now being actively pushed in that 
county. 

—Of late, religious censhses have been taken in almost 
every important town in England and Scotland. The 
results in many, if not in most, instances are startling, 
as showing the tendency of the working classes in great 
cities to drift away from church attendance into religious 
indifferentism. 

—At,the recent meeting of the American Colonization 
Society it was stated that the society’s schools were in 
& prosperous condition, and that Libgria College con- 
tained.at present more students than ever before. Two 
parties of emigrants were sent to Liberia during the year ; 
}and the, general advance within the same period in the 
condition of the colored people who constitute that col- 
} ony has been very marked. The report of the Society 
| declazes.that Liberia is no longer an experiment, and 
that the time calls for renewed effort to secure a wider 
and deeper interest in African colonization. 

—Sunday-school music is an sgency for good which 
deserves more earnest cultivation than it receives in many 
Sunday-schools. Asan encouragement to the cultivation 
of a purer musical taste and an incentive to a wider 
musical education, theGSunday-school Union of Oxford, 
England, offers to the Sunday-schools under its care a 
musical competition on three designated pieces, and 
promises three money prizes for the successful schools. 
The competition will take place March 30. Choirs of 
from eighteen to twenty-four members are to be formed 
in_each. of. the schools; and the choir taking the first 





prize will also receive a conductor’s baton, to be held as 
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a challenge prize for one year, and to be 
retained if won for three years in figioes- 
sion. 


—It seems probable that the visit of Mr. 
Moody and Mr. Sankey to Edinburgh will 
be commemorated by the erection of an 
evangelistic hall for the city. A suitable 
site, within a little distance of the house 
of John Knox, has been secured. 


—The purpose of the little tract on 
Sunday-schools and home missions issued 
by the Woman’s Executive Committee of 
Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
was soméwhat misstated in a recent issue. 
It gives hints for the organization of all 
Sunday-schools into mission bands, not 
‘for the formation of mission bands in Sun- 
day-schools. 

—At the beginning of the year, Mr. 
Herbert Folger, the statistical secretary of 
the California State Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation, issued a circular to the Sunday- 
school workers of the state, in which he 
reported the excellent progress made dur- 
ing the last six months of last year, and 
called for renewed efforts on the part of 
the Sunday-school workers of the state. 
With this, forms were sent to each super- 
intendent, containing blanks for the en- 
tering in of the detailed report from each 
Sunday-school, and of a list of the most 
prominent Sunday-school workers of the 
vicinity, together with a blank 
on which to mark the distance and posi- 
tion of the schools of the neighborhood 
from the nearest town or place of impor- 
tance. The number of schools reporting 
has been increased during six months 
from 107 to 338, and the list of towns 
covered by these reports has been in- 
creased from 74 to 221. 

—It is now over two years since the 
Jackson Street Kindergarten Association 
of San Francisco was organized by Mrs. 
Cooper’s Bible class, Calvary Church, and 
commenced work among the little waifs of 
the city. Since that time the work has 
steadily grown, Four Kindergarten classes, 
with a membership of over two hundred 
and twenty rupils, whose. ages range from 
two and a half to six years, are now in 
successful operation, and two of these have 
been adopted by the Public School Board. 
The past year has been one of uninter- 
rupted prosperity. A new Kindergarten 
was started in the course of the year at 
512 Union Street, in a thickly populated 
and destitute district, and this is now in a 
flourishing condition. It isa hopeful sign 
when such a work as this is not only itself 
successful, but finds imitators, as this has 
already done; several of the temperance 
associations in Calitornia having decided 
to maintain free Kindergartens in the 
interest of ae vem: 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT, 

A correct statement of the circulution of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition thig week for subscribers is 44,500 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The wniform rate 
for ordinary advertisements is 20 cents per agate 
line for each and every insertion, excepting for 
the months of November and December, when the 
rate is 30 cents per line. 


Send full name and address to I. L. 
Cragin & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., and get a 
cook-book free of charge. 
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GPIRITUAL SONGS FOR 
SOCIAL WORSHIP. 


Rev. Charlies 8. Robinson, D.D. 
The Most Complete Book Ever Issued 


For the Prayer-meeting, 
For Schools and Colleges, 
For Mission Churches. 


This work having proved a success far ex- 
ceeding our most sanguine expectations, and 
having amply satisfied the demands of the 

rayer-meeting wherever used, we desire that 
it shall still further sup 
songs which of late years have found their way 
into social meeti We have, therefore, re- 
duced the price in quantities, to churches, to 


FIFTY CENTS PER COPY, 
the retail price peg at 75 cents. Bound 
in pe cloth, with red es, burnished, it is 
not only the best, bat oy ede book offered 
to the churches. ‘A quarter of a million copies 
ot the “Spiritual Songs” Series have already 
been i lene; the series includes, , also, “ Spiritual 


lant’ the ephemeral 


Songs for Church and Choir r,’ ’ and “ Spiritual 
Songs for the Sunday-school.”’ 
A sixteen-page pamphlet of testimonials from 


rs using it will be sent on application. 

“ SPIRITUAL Sones For SoctaL WoRsHIP”’ 
is now in use in 
Amherst College Phillips Acqdemy, 
Blackburn University, 
Bowdoin College, 


Ohio University, Hopkins Academy, 

Smith College, Colby University, 

Ripon Oollege, Belott College, 

Atlanta University Dartmouth College, 
Carleton College, Princeton Theolog. Sem’y, 
Colorado College, Wilkesbarre Academy, 
Drury Obdulege. 


Sample copies of SPIRITUAL SONGS FOR 

sehen WoORSHIP sent to any address on re- 

ipt of fifty cents, or to pastors, for examina- 
rng without charge. 


THe CENTURY CO., 
Union SQUARE, NEw YorK City, N. Y. 


NEW CONCERT EXERCISE. 


MY TEN FAIRIES. For 10 children to take 
part .02 








NEW S. S. CARDS. 


FRUITS OF THE SPIRIT. 96 little tickets. 





FLORAL GEMS, No. 1. Nice cards at a low 
price. 6 designs. I2texts. *ecards. Per pack .. 


FLORAL GEMS, No. 4 Bay na in mg with 
No.1. Different tex: d designs. Per pack, 


31 W118 FROMTHE Bl ery Sdesigns. 35 
different Per pack 


i is 8 8 





CHOICE raurrs AND BIBLE PRECEPTS. 
4 elegant embossed fruit pieces. Size 4x 6. ~ 





sae ty 9 FLOWERS AND BIBLE PRECEPTS. 
4 elegant embossed flower pieces. Size 5x7. ‘ 


Sample one each of above mailed, post-paid, 25 cts. 
A full supply of Sunday-school Books and Supplies at 
lowest prices. Prompt attention to all orders. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
116 Nassau STREET, NEw YORK. 
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Free to Everybody | 


A Beautiful Little Book for 
the art 


By applying anit at the nearest office 
of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING Co. (or by 
postal card if at a distance) any adult person 
will be presented with a beautifully illustrated 
copy of a New Book entitled 


GENIUS REWARDED; 


OR, THE 


Storv of the Sewing Machine, 


containing a handsome and costly steel engrav- 
ing frontispiece ; also, 28 finely engraved wood- 
cuts, and bound in an elaborate blue and gold 
lithographed cover. No charge whatever is 
made for this handsome little book, which can 
be obtained only by application at the branch 
and subordinate offices of The Singer Manu- 
facturing Co. 
Tue Stinger MAnvuractuRine Co., 
Principal Office, 34 Union Square, New York. 
State in what paper you saw this. 


REMEMBER 


PELOUBET’S SELECT NOTES 
On the Sunday-schoo! Lessons 


Is a Commentary on the whole book of MARK, 
with both versions beside being the best help 
on the lessons for 1882 it is a valuable reference 
book for all times on the Gospel of St. Mark, 


Sent by mail on receipt of price, $1.25. 
W. A. WILDE & CO., PuBLisHERs, 
25 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
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LESSON COMMENTARY 


On the International Lessons 1882. Covering not 
only the ye for the wast year, but the entire 
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R PUZZLE” can be solved. 
~- A or 6 for cents. Address 
ZZLE ©O., 446 BROOME ST., N. Y. 
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The New Revision 
and its Study. 


Soon after the appearance of the Revised 
New Testament in this country, The Sunday 
School Times secured from prominent Ameri. 
can members of the Revision Committee, 
series of articles bearing upon the changes 
made and the reasons for making them. Some 
of the foremost scholars of the country have 
Pronounced these articles superior to anything 
that has been printed elsewhere in regard to 
the New Revisior. 

For the convenience ot those who desired to 
preserve them, the articles have been put to- 
gether .n an attractive paper cover book of 107 
pages, and will be sent by mail to any one remit- 
ting the price. 

CONTENTS. 
THE GOSPELS IN THE NEW REVISION. 
By Protessor Ezra Abbot, D.D., LL.D. 
THE ACTS IN THE NEW REVISION. 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D. 
THE PAULINE EPISTLES IN THE NEW RE- 
VISION. 


By Professor Timothy Dwight, D.D. 

THE we TO THE HEBREWS IN THE 
NEW REVISION. 

By Professor J. Henry Thayer, D.D. 

THE Sasa EPISTLES IN THE NEW RE 


By Professor A. C. Kendrick .D.D., LL.D. 


THE REVELATION IN THE NEW REVISION. 
By Chancellor Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D. 


Price, by mail, prepaid, 20 cents; five or 
more copies, 15 centseach. § Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
735 Chestnvt St., Philadelphia, Pp.' 


PIANOFORTES. 


UALED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WO. SHIP AND DURA- 


WILLIAM KNABE & Co. 
Mos, 24 and 2S vine Baltim yt. pce 
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HORACE WATERS & CO., Manufactur= 
ers & Dealers, 826 Broadway, New York. 


PIANO 


Nxcels all other Pianos of American manu 
mcture in its various patented improvements. 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled. 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 


W arerooms, 
130 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston 
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Something that will Help Your Class. 


The Scholars’ Quarterly for the first quarter of 1882 is now ready. It contains a double-page colored map of “The Pathways of our Lord ;” a full-page finely engraved picture 
embodying views of places and things mentioned in the lesson, with illustrations of Eastern manners and customs; eight pages of appropriate lesson hymns with music, and a great variety 


of matter helpful to the study of the lessons, 


/ 


WHAT IT COSTS.—The price of THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY is 25 cents a year, or $25.00 for a hundred copies a year. It is sent by mail without costing subscribers anything for 
postage. Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly rate; under 10 copies, three months, seven cents each, To supply a clams costs, for instance, as follows :—For five 
scholars, one year, $1.25 ; three months, 35 cents ; for ten scholars, one year, $2.50; three months, 63 cents. Send seven cents for a specimen. 


Address? JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











EDUCATIONAL, 


AUVEUR gemnese. Or yo ee 
S 1709 Chestnut Street, Philad 
French, German, a Latin, etc.. ~~ 
Natural Method. 

ALPHONSE i 


West Chestnut Street Institute. 


Home School for Y: Ladies. Ninth om rope begins 
1881, at 4085 ut 
amet MRS. J. A. BOGARDUS, . Princtpal. 


Shorthand taught by mail. Address 


Chicage t University, Chi., tL. 


HONOGRA PH x; or Phonetic Shorthand. 
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Prov. F. B. RICE, Director, 


Wesleyan Academy, 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 
The Spring Term of this institution will begin 
MARCH 22, 1882. 


The facilities for a first-rate education are among 
the Saest ie the world; the expenses are among the 
most moderate. 
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Teme tae tor comp. 
JOH . MARTIN, Hartford, New York. 


JTTER MARBLE 
COMPANY, 


Quarries, Mills, and Finishing Works for Marble, 
Addison County, Vt.; for Granite, Washington 
County, Vt. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 
96 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. |. 


$10. eee ry: 























MARBLE AND GRANITE MEMORIAL 
TABLETS, HEADSTONES, MONU- 
MENTS, STATUES, ETC., 


For cemeteries, completely finished and lettered at 
uniform prices te purchasers im any part 
ef the country. 
Special designs de fer th 
monuments unlike others. 
Send to office for illustrations, ete. 
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Qrencuen's immense work, THE TREASURY OF DAVID, in six 

large octavo vol The ch t IMPORTED edition is sold in Amer- 
ica at $24. Weare reprinting by arrangement with Spurgeon in better style, 
larger type, and will sell at $12, or $2 per single volume. 4@”As a practical 
donation we will supply all who subscribe for THE HOMILETIC 
MONTHLY ($2.50 per year) before February 28, at $7.50 per set. No money is 
to be sent until each volume is ready. Ail others will have to pay §2 per vol. 
Vol. I. ready February 28. Says Dr. ScHAFF: 
work of the age on the Psalter.” 
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class-books are prepared to meet the requirements 
y-school work of the P= day, and ee —— the a Aye, to keep ey records 


ls 
rms, e been 
“school. New Yor ae and y now Snow published for the 


weiieunetine’ ana and, use re 


ee a in Lae Sunda: 
EVERYWH 
TEACHESN’ CLASS BOOKS. Boost tae 
discount to schools d m Seinaban ot oonlioe. Binding, 2 cents. “Cloth Binding, 9 centa, A bers! 
PRIMARY CLASS RECORD. ‘Cloth Binding, 75 cents 


postage paid, on receipt of abo 
Copies may be had Sel te ene. ig a oe 


THE NEW YORK SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


304 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


LESSON LEAVES. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF furnishes each Sunday’s lesson on a separate sheet be 
itself, with questions, notes, home readings, marginal references, etc. The leayes for each 
month are sent by mail inample time fordistribution. The price is $7.20 per hundred copies a 
year, or 60 cents a month, and the same proportionate rate for larger or smaller quantities. Con- 
sidering the amount of paper and printing furnished, and the care given to its preparation, this 
is the cheapest Lesson Leaf in use. 

TH UESTION LEAS ic meting} went Has 28 ty Soe Se See «a 

have di HE QUE: to increase lesson study at The questions are printed on weer 
separate leaf for each Sunday), and require a cutieat andes from the scholars. It does take 
the place of other lesson helps, but is a valuable supplement to them. The leaf has been used 
for several months by some of the best Sunday-schools of the country, and is sure to come into |: 
general use as soon as teachers learn its value. 

Price, 80 ene pee) Sees and the same proportionate rate for larger or smaller 
quantities. Orders not taken for less than « full calendar month. 

Here is beg a few superintendents say of it: 


oo Op te mecting of Sanday school ~0- SES thigt the 
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written with , and t scholar would ha 








tion: nae yen See this lesson at besos?’ ond onch was req Wesel oie scholar. 
experiment was ah he ont or nine of our active schools, and the oan wes Siete ht ae nee 
Saereed te canine it remaining Sabbaths of the quarter, including the the Quarterly 
From" D. W. Mc Williams. Superintendent of De Eefuustis Aomae Bye. &. 8. (Rev. Dr. Outer). 

“The plan works weil. I am pleased with what I see of its results in our pmecs, - hoe father, too, of 
tour Sunday-school scholars lars, lam gratified with what th — Papers lead to at home.” 
From the Rev. A. F. Schauffler, Pastor of Olivet Mission, New Yor 

“Joasome of our classes results have bas secured by this method w which agee been reached in no other 

n allured to study. 2. Parents have been led 


a RS Scholars who never looked at the lesson have to 


help the child with its lessons. On ne whole I feel the plan ist good.” 
From H. B. White. Superintendent o ers during dhs qua . Brookiyn, N. 

“ We have used the Question Pape rs this ery Satistactory x They have induced 
more lesson study at home by the oan exci an ere ecoran ie in the lenmene among many of the nts. 


I often hear now of the parents sitting ast with their children to help study out the answers, that the right 
answers may be written.” 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
RUBBER Please Read This. 
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INTRODUCTOR LESSONS 
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DRAWING AND PAINTING. 
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By Marion Kemble, with lists of materials, their are durable, and I have 

cost, and ail information necessary for the beginner. just patented A New Russer Buck- 

Price, 0 cents. ET, the best thing out. 

Tilten’s Decorative Art Color Box. |Sehnee to $20.00 a Be 
Ten moist water_colors and three brushes in a agents the pumps bp BO 

tin box. Price, 50 cents. green p for on’t re- 

A book of 24 —— in apes fren from Mother Goose, gret it: ary one can sell P bpd pom exe pumps. 

Pri Ri ohnstown,O. 
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USLER, Patentee, J 


COOLEY CREAMERS. 
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ceipt of price by 


8. W. TILTON & OO., 


WERE s Wirnout nance 


Boston. 
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sible amount’ of creans, are no 

le in Four . Ten 

each. Durable and ‘one 
mental. 

without lifting the cans. Most 

bgt an. Four and Six 

sIL edals for Superiority. Also, Davis 

Swing Churns, Butter Mk Printers, ete, Send 

postal for circulars. | Vs MONT FARM MA- 

CHINE Co., , BELLOWS PALES. vr 


3 for Knitting Bik Btcekit 
pay Purses, shies’ Caps, Laces, etc., will 
dress on receipt of 6 cts. in postage stamps or — 


HE RAINERD MSTRONG 
i. B= Market St., s ARmer Broadway, Cony 
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Tue FAMILY WASH BLUE. 
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D. 8S. WILYTB. 







in ordering goods, or m “making ‘inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times. 

















SE the Order of Service, found in The Scholars 
Quarterly. Issued in leaflet form at 75 cents per 
hondred. Wo extra charve for postage. 
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“This is the most important 
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PEAS AND BEANS. 
Best qnality; low prices. Catalogues free. 
J. BOLGIANO & SON, Baltimore, Md. 





BERRY = sata 


/ and particulars. nibs Oneiuenandroanmncneie N.Y. 





‘THE SUPERB NEW STRAWBERRY 


BIDWEL| sere: 


BERRY IN THE WORLD 

§ both for the home garden 

-and market. Also all the other SMALL FRUIT 
PLANTS AND GRAPE-VINES, accompanied by 
exceedingly liberal offers. Send stamp for illustrated 


catalogue. Address, E. P. ROE, 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





KIEFFER PEAR! 


bearer, (bli gt 
ties 






list tellinee what 0 
_ free. 8.C. Decou. ore 


MALL FRUITS 
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EPPS'S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 
« wocones know 


many 2 ie a toms sh ae eres ourvel ves well 


wit a properly nourished frame. 
Cwil 


yo: 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold i 
tins only (4¢-Ib. and Ih.) labeled 


James Epps & Co... Homer pathic Chemist 
| Lenden, 
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Every buyer should 
Select an Organ 
That guarantees good 
Every day werk and 
Years of service. 





Every Estey Organ 
Sola is made 
Throughout with 
Eqnta fpastity, ana 
Vields unrivaled tones, ‘yy, 
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Send for Illustrated Catalogue. J. ESTFY & CO.. Brattleboro, Vt. 





Startling Ee of the Liquor Traffic. 


“DRINKS FROM DRUGS.” 
leading brewer to 2 beep still. Liquor not only doctored but made entirely from drugs Extracts from a whole 
vertisements of essences, facsimiles of la- 


library of secret books, giving receipts for making and doctorin, 
bels pa by etc., ete. Claret, sherry, champagne, whisky brandy, gin. rum, etc.. al! out of one bar- 
rei and made at less than 26c. a quart. ime that never caw grape Julce—eider that never saw appl 


ea—beer 
tories in place rot breweries—fine c:eam ale without bariey or 5 eee —whisky from arsenic—millions of gallons 


A book that can not fail to — American people to the 
tic swindle now bein; rated. The writer offered Ay gays 





of ay ye no revenue farmer's corn and bar “all im your eye.” A wholesale liquor store 
in cellar— h wine soidin New Fork city than is produerd in the whole of Frane. 
eae Soy, «tive work—a Seder ‘eats of close research and investigation. and 
can not jary to the canse. It forms one volume of our “ Popular 
Temperance “ and we shall = it at the following F fabulops prices :—Single sam “ number, l0c. Five 
er more sent to se; arate = cock. Five or more to one address, 5i¢c. eac ‘25 or more to one 
address 5c. each. —— ha} on Gros hear 
We also publish in ye newspaper form. One book, d, in quanti- 
ne he at 2c. each. ” Sqnay for. om whole Ubeary of ‘sholee $i. 00 to $1 50 story 
books in book t for only Se. each (sample 
copy &). Eigh — r 10c), Wotakeces Tacts to sow towns 
k rep with unpre. re for and that, too, me Papers in pl: vee of | tracts. A full line of 
Band o' su that the ny co ion pays for ry. weekly paper, ' aud a 
Also, a owt bf otter rag cheap tha! the pot Dee all atrevolution prices. Send ior jogue an end bow prea « of “ sow- 


fay iticges of the ies, and prominent worker in all eae. of the country. 
isd Bice, 0 says: 


oe “as oo knee-deep plan, if adopted ered in, will revo- 
ait oom Jonx BF ae i, of Nebrasks, says: “ Your work will do more to help our cause, if supported, than 
other m 
ae WILLARD says: “ My beart sings hallelujah as I think of your splendid courage; a meet our 
war 


GovERNOR &t Joun, of Kansas, writes: “I heartily approve of your plans;” while Hon. Neat Dow, of 
. adds, “Your publications are sdmirably calcul: lated to promote the cause, and I wish you abundant 
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We wish to reach Bg Pen gy coe worker in the land, man or woman. with our 


an nothing 4 as can not soap 
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card and» few min- 


“REVOLUTION “YEMPEL MPERANCE PUB- 
avin. Coox. betheoe 3 148 Madison Street. Chiesoa 1 








=|he tt Church Praise Book, 


Compiled and arranged by 
Rev. NM. W. rveiwierserineres Habert P. Main. 


HIS book, now offered to all Christian Con- 
Kreaations ns 723 hymns po 437 tunes. 
ve. been given both to 


Patien ant care 
the iyrioel a Sonne character ot its words, and 
to the strength and wottanility of its music. The well- 
worn ai ee pha ud nes of the American Church 
are all company with many stirring 
and eeurey | German tunes. 


To pov Be it ritine a form of u a aed beauty and dvra- 
bility. no attention nor expense have been withheld. 
No more elegant work of the sort has yet appeared, 
and none so remarkably inexpensive. 


BIGCLOW & MAIN, 


76 East hp Street, “he 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK CHICAGO. 

are the teen Th tully solicit tor the 
work a thorough exam bation and, upon request. 
they wil! mail any ress, a circular giving full 
specimen of page, paper, etc, , 

A single copy of the book will be furnished for 
Inspection to Lae or Chnarch Committee, to be 
returned if not adopt 


Price, $1.25 each, by mail. 
For tutroduction, ia any quantity, $1 each. 


NEW MUSICAL WORKS. 


Perkins’ Graded Anthems. 


e. Lo Anthe’ Perkins; intended to 
upply ofc ordinary abl abliity with fresh ¢ tractive 


an ems 5 ebalar com mi posers, from 
technical d bir an interesting character. 
Con s about Ne Iaadsod an different eieeen. is fall 


music size, = the and chea Anthe 
Book ever ed. sis Nutice th the low —. Bt per 


cura Fen pet co dozen, Specimen pages 
Improved Musical Catechism. 


A new, short, easv Catechism, with illustrations, b 
H. L. Bullock. With the help of this little rook 
mothers can easily teach their children the elements 
of music in so simple and plain a manner as to impart 
to young children facility In sight reading. More than 
fills the place of every other Primer or Catechism. 
Price, 30 cents. 


Art of Reading Music. 


An entirely new methed for the use of schools and 
pevente eee to Ro Aye ag Pa ae reading in vocal 
mush he exerc! thoroughly practical and 

roatensive emb nein wy the varied vocal forms, 

om the simplest to the most complex. This is the 
firet anamet to peceent, in ae lucia comprehensive 
which is most epee 

some to” every readout. ‘part 1 ; Part 


» price, 40 cen 
oS rice, 50 cents. of any of the above mailed 
Pp An Copies y em 
WM. A. POND £CO., 25 Union Square. N. ¥. 
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ACCEPT NO OTHER | 


but be sure you receive the original and only true 


Richardson’s New Method 
for the Pianoforte. 


It is the most successful instruction book ever published, 
and although it has been before the public for nearly 
a quarter of a century, during which time more than a 


THIRD OF A MILLION 


copies have been sold, it shows no signs of losing its 
hold as a public favorite, but is stili used and recom- 
mended by the best teachers. Itisa 


BOOK WITHOUT ERRORS, 


having been many times revised, and by the addition, 
at various times, of much valuable material, is con- 
ceded to be most complete, thoroughly practical and 
progressive, and without a superior as an instruction 
book. 


PRICE, $3.2. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Established 1834. 
Issued Dec. 27. 


Hymn Service No. 3. 


By LOWRY AND DOANE. 
Price, 610 per 100; 12 cents each by mail. 





HYMN SERVICE NO. 3 is a useful collection of 
Songs for Sunday-schools While the hymns are 
adapted for the 


international Lessons of 1882, 


They will be found very desirable for all Sunday- 
school services. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


76 Kast Ninth Street, | 81 Readelnh Street, 
_New York. leage. 





™ ordering y goods, o or in , mabing inguiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by siating that you saw the adve; 
Naement in The Sunday School Times. 





FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


ee 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
[The Rev. A. E. Dunning in The Congregationalist.} 

They have abundant criticism. I know 
several pastors of churches, furnishing 
libraries for their Sunday-school children, 
who do not allow their own children to 
read the books. This is one of the most 
important subjects connected with Sun- 
day-schools. The influence of books on 
children is next to that of parents. The 
child seldom questions the statements of a 
book, but receives its opinions as unthink- 
ingly as the air he breathes, and lives in 
the world of thought and imagination 
which it creates. I am convinced, after 
careful examination, that much of this 
criticiem is popular prejudice. But much 
of it is founded on facts, though the facts 
are not thoroughly understood. 

The difficulties about the Sunday-school 
library are not from scarcity of material. 
The supply of good books is sufficient for 
its wants, Three things are needed: 1. A 
new estimate of the amount of reading 
necessary for the best results. Few books, 
that, once read, we never care to see again, 
should be admitted. A surfeit of reading 
on religious subjects sickens the young 
mind with religion itself. It destroys 
thought. 2. Persistent search for good 
books. 3. Variety in selection. A large 
number of books on a narrow range of 
subjects, without graded or descriptive 
catalogue, insures a poor library. 4. Care 
on the part of teachers to understand the 
books, and to cultivate in the scholars a 
taste for the right kind of reading. Much 
of the criticism I hear from library com- 
mittees shows a sad want of knowledge 
both of books and of the principles of 
teaching. 

Other difficulties in the way of wise use 
of the library are: 1. The common habit 
of buying in bulk. Few books, and still 
fewer collections of books, have a universal 
fitness. Libraries are growths; they are 
not like suits of ready-made clothing cut 
out by machinery, a hundred at a time. 
2. The eagerness for quantity, and for bar- 
gains. Library committees send postals 
to various booksellers, asking the largest 
discount that will be given on the $100. 
The lowest bidder gets the contract. No 
branch of the book-trade is so demoraliz- 
ing as this. A Christian bookseller lately 
said to me: “ You have little idea of the 
temptations we have to resist in this line.” 
Books from worn-out English plates, books 
rejected. by denominational committees, 
first attempts of authors eager to get into 
print whose manuscript can be bought for 
a song, books cast out of the general mar- 
ket as unsalable, are offered as a last resort 
for Sunday-school libraries. Hundreds of 
books, I might almost say, are published 
yearly that would never be purchased by 
an individual for his own reading, or for 
his family. They will only be bought for 
the children of the churches. Some books 
of a better class are mixed with them, and 
they are sent for examination. Few li- 
brary committees have patience, skill, or 
experience, or have studied the school suf- 
ficiently, to meet the demandon them. A 
pile of a hundred books to be read is 
a formidable sight. The result often is 4 
division into two piles, one of which is 4 
little better on the average than the other. 
One is kept, the other returned. 

Early in the last year a plan was formed 
for examination of Sunday-school books 
by persons who had served an apprentice 
ship with books, and also as teachers. The 
committee, under whose supervision this 
plan has been carried on, consists of the Rev. 
Messrs. Alexander McKenzie, 8. E. Her- 
rick, J, T. Duryea, A. H. Quint, G. M. 
Boynton, and A. E. Dunning. This com- 
mittee has been assisted by Messrs, Pelow 
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bet, Beach, Winship, and several other 
clergymen, and by other persons of expe- 
rience as authors, teachers, and parents. 
During the last eight months about eight 
hundred volumes, mostly recent issues, 
have been received from various publishers. 
After these have been examined, older 
books, and those not specially prepared 
for Sunday-schools, will receive attention. 
The plan is for each book to be read by 
several persons, who report, on blanks pro- 
vided, the names of the author and pub- 
lisher, for what class of readers adapted, 
aim, literary merit, an outline or sketch of 
the book, and the reader’s opinion of its 
value for the Sunday-school library. 

Among unfit books are counted : 

1. Those containing vicious language or 
thoughts. Many of the heroes offered to 
the companionship of children are young 
rascals whose careers are filled with slang, 
bad company, and adventure, who are at 
last converted. 

2. Stories that picture intemperance and 
other sins in gross scenes to which the 
child ought never to be introduced. “The 
antidote is not equal to the poison.” 

8, Stories that kindle interest, but leave 
little impression, except mere entertain- 
ment. 

4. Books of feeble literary merit. Weak 
treatment of great religious truths makes 
religion appear weak. A large number of 
books are of this class. 

5, English books that abound in phras-s 
and descriptions unfamiliar to American 
readers. 

6. Useful books, but without religious 
teaching. Such books may be suitable 
where there is no public library. 

Books are approved by the committee 
which have some evident and worthy aim, 
with naturalness and effectiveness of treat- 
ment, pure style, characters that are hon- 
orable and sentiments loyal to the truth. 
I mention a few as specimens, and have 
chosen older books because they are better 
known: The Gentle Heart, The Story of 
Liberty, A Happy Summer, Woman’s 
Work in Persia, Flavia, Heroes of the 
Desert, Happy Dodd. 

Books disapproved will not-be publicly 
mentioned. No mere list of titles of ap- 
proved books will be published. The design 
of the committee is not to furnish lists of 
books, but information about them. Those 
suitable t> some schools are not suitable 
to others, 


HOOK & HASTINGS, | 


BOSTON, ape in 
Builders of the Grand Organsin Tremont Temple 
Boston; Plymouth Chureb, Brooklyn; Music Hall, 
Cincinnati: Church of the Holy Communion, Phila-, 
delphia; and of nearly 1,100 


CHURCH ORGANS 


for every part of the Beaty, We invite attention to 
our new styles of PARLOR ORGANS, at from $500 to 
$1000. and upwa: 

MUSIC COMMITTEES, paneer Lagh 8, and others, 
are invited to apply to us direct for all information 
connected with our art. DESCRIPTIVE CIRCU- 
LARS and specifications furnished on @ plication. 

Second-hand Organs for sale at low p’ 


GEO. H. RYDER & CO., 


BUILDERS OF 


CHURCH ORGANS 








Of Superior Quality and at All Prices. 
aul ntatlon for EXCET-LENCE established. Send for 


2058 Washington Street, Boston. 
Agents Wanted for MARY CLEMMER’S 


“Ten Years in Washington.’ 


It portrays the “inner life,” wonders, marvels 





mysteries, secret doings, etc., of the Capitol, ‘as a 
roy ow se°s them.” ves sketches of T tes 
hite House, and is the best selling book out. tt 


Includes 48 fine Ulustrations with 
President and t 
lars with extra terme to 
make money, Aaarens” 18) 
Cleveland, Ohio, 


‘ortraits of 
Sneed, pene for circu- 
Tand chance to 

10 PUB SHING CO., 


How t And make wood wages by an 

investment of three. five, or 

0 Become ten dollars. |All Ladies who 
h profitable and inde 
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Lady Merchants dent work send Taco 


RUG PATTERNS! 2 re Box 1604, Boston, Mass 


8. FROST & on, . Biddeford Maine 
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oo Parlor Organs 


A New and Effective Action in a Very Popular Case ! 
5 OCTAVES, 22 STOPS, 6 SETS REEDS, 


As follows : 2 Sets of 2% Octaves tach, regulars. 1 Set owe 16 ft. tone Sub-Bass. 1 Set of French Horn. 
1Set of Voix xs 1 Set pee These are all of the celebrated GOLDEN TONGUE REEDS, 


W tone i ATIONS. such a revolution among Cabinet Organs. 
(1) Diapason Forte, (2) SUB- BASS, (3) Principal Forte, (4) 
5. Dutlcet, (5) eat wea 6) Orchestral Forte, (7) Voe Humana, 
oto, PE ‘to ATION ow Jubilante, (ft 1) Vow Argentina, (12) Motian, (13) Echo, (14) 


Dutcia iana, (15) Clarionet, (16) Vou Celeste, (17) Coupler Harmonique, (18) Flute Furte, (19) 
nu Knee Stop, (20) French Horn Solo, (21) Right Knee Stop, (22) Grand Organ 
Knee s Swell, ("Buy only Organs that contain Octave Coupler and Sub-Bass, they double the 
power of the instrument. It has one manual, two knee stops, carved, turned and polished handles, two 
(2)  ingep stan stands of panied a Gesien. carved and veneered yeic pocket, artistic fret-work music rack, orna- 
ng fall with lock, soMd black walnut case, carved in most ornate 
style; beutiful Pee ep as shown in cut ; upright rubber cloth boner | steel springs, metal foot aes, 
rollers for moving, ete. Height, 72 in.; De th, 24 oe we Eg 46 in.; Weight, boxed, 400 lbs 
NEW STYLE, No. 13,000. (2 THIS ORGAN IS NEW and NOVEL, and produces charming 
orchestral effects with great beauty of tone and —rt-t The Voz Jubilaate, Vor Argent Piccolo, Freach Horn 
and other Solo effects are grand and effective and cannot be duplicated at anywhere near the money asked 
by any other manufacturer. The case isan extremely et le o> is solid and rich, and very etrlich, 
te’ My Price, tointroduce, 


with Stool, Book & Music, ON 


Warranted 6 Years, sent on Test Trial, Satisfaction Guaranted. Money Refunded if unsatisfactory. 
sandgnowinuse. ORDER NOW. Nothing Saved by Corres: dence. 
mi ‘T by Money Order, Express Prepaid, nk Draft, or Régiste red Letters. Money refunded and 
e i 8 es e $s paid if not as represented. ¥F ISITORS ARB ALWAYS WELCOME 2, Free 
ith polite attendance meets all Trains, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


Address or call upon DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 
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a couse = FREE, 
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tie best kine! a on pode ua Temit , ok. or V ' thor 
ty of all Seeds e st i 


Peeawddin. to eoethe yapbands of four acres, solid in ey employing an average 


PETER HENDERSON & co. 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 








no ficti-n. 
pos Ae we will 


$1.00 S. S. . Library Books for 5c. = anit 


from over 
Sey Ss er eo a we will send 104 ‘eatin, soe bee Yast 82 cho ce new 
ones, written expressly for us. ie societies 2 stitched, good type and print and paver Will 
outlast the most expensive. Specimen book and envelope, 8c. 133 sateen aa Send for complete catalugue. 














The most beautiful new plant introduced for years. 
named, &@e. per doz 
D. C. McGRAW, Riverside Gardens, B 








Reprints of selections from the best Original | 6% Jimmy Beverly’s Journal. 
library books published by others: Price. Aine 
rv? "Original 36 Th Needle’s Eye. 1 50 0 ircside Talk Talks on Genesis. (IT). 
Jeutoato Wiret Prayes. "$150 | ST The Wood Carvern “75 | 71 Prank for Himself, 
. ers. i 
or 1862 isan Rlewant Book of 150 Pages. a Colored | 3 the 'king's Servants 1 60 | 38 Mra, Dobbs’ Dull Boy. 100} 72 Lyman. 
Frontispiece of Flowers, and 1000 vTuustrations of the 39 Bernie’s White Chicken. 85 | 73 Kenneth. 
choicest flowers, plants, and vegetables, and directions 3 Dairyman’s Daughter. eo ie =e 
tor owing. It is handsome neneh ‘or the centre | 4 Whiter Than Snow. 90 | 40 Sheer Off. 1 2 orence. 
e ora holiday present. Send ov yoer name and | 6 Alone in London. 90 | 41 Stiver Ke 15 | 75 Willing Workers. 
boat ice address, with 10 cents, Sa will send you 6 Children of Cloverly. 1 2% | 42 Truth is Always Best, 00} 76 A Commonplace Giri. 
7. postane paid. This is not a quarter of its cost. 7 Little oo | 4 Chi ee. 75 | TT Margery Kramer's Schooldays, 
tt i printed in'b both Fnglish and _ If you 8 The Giar* Killer. 126 | 44 Ministering “hildren ( 7 | 78 The Quartette. 
ptgcet yoy ' ® Ursule’s 90 | 45 Nottie’s Mission. 1.00 | 79 Robbie's Vacation. 
VICK'S SEEDS are the est In the world. ‘The 215 | 46 *s City Home 100] 80 Lulu Preston’ sTrisinend Triempte | 
FLORAL GuIpE will wu) = to r Se petand grow them 10 Lost om b Ay \ a ont Ot Sadie’s School 
Vick’s Flower and Vege’ Garden, 175 Pages,6} 11 Newlyn House. 13 or’ : 4 
Colored Plates 500 ngueeinan. For 50 cents in paper | 12 T m Gillies. 12% | 48 Pilgrim » 1S Playing at Ra 
covers; $1.00in elegant cloth In German or English. 13 What is her Name? 1 00 | 49 Silver Sands, 1 560} 83 Kenneth and His Friends. 
Vick's Tilustrated Monthly Magesine—St 14 Willie’s Money Box. 1 2% | 50 King Jack of Haylands 1 50 | 84 Memoirs of a Mirror. 
colored plate in every number and many fine eng’ ay: 15 Fern Glen. 12) | 61 Little Brown Girt, 89 | 85 Joe and Harry. 
EES Brice, BEDS» rete; Bre Comes tat 16 Sunbeam Susette, 1 00 | 52 Tom Green. 1 25| 86 Fred,the Backwoods Boy, 
men numbers sent rents: 8 trial copies for 25 17 Robin, and Little May. 90 ST Bi 4 Rock. 
cents. Address, JAMES ONE Se aR N.Y. 18 aaa inten. * 300 Written expressly for Sasparu Li] gg Will. 
19 Children 0: the Great King. 1 25 —— Se ae binding | 89 No 
20 Nellie’s Dark Days. 1 50 9) t 
21 On the Way. ‘2 -$ poe rl 2 " in the City. 
2 A Double a neral a Staff. ; 
3 Gutta Perehe Willie, 125 | 65 How the Button Boots Marched. | 93 Pee pape Come. 
2% My Brother and I. 100 56 Sadie’s Summer, ot 
C Rane et 25 Madie Grant. 100 | 57 Dugalda’s Trials and Triumphs. 95 Fred di« Friends. 
1 esse | wom 18) Sica | eo 
QT Deepdale End. on 
Tan on +. 38 Winifred Bertram. 1 00 60 Childhood of Jesus. 98 Fat Ghee Way. 
NEV ANG ae EST po pers of 4 Life’s Stru 1 00 61 Tempest Toss’d. . 99 Faith Ch Experiment, 
arr it Work and 12 62 — = be in the meg" 
teed, AC eof abo a pages F Time Will T 12% 63 Glimpses of Two Lives. 
38th ben WCatalogte ab oui ggu as = paveebenns of Kweli. 100 64 From Wrong to ht. 13 A Voyage. 
@ HARRISON 00., Painesville, LakeCo.,0bio | $3 ina tinton. 125 | 65 Ton Days’ Happenings. 103 GL of the Edingtons 
4 Rescued from Egypt. 12% 66 Two Sisters of Little Hope. 104 Tom, Dick, and Harry 








FLOWER SEEDS AT HALF PRICE! 
etual blooming, Double White Chrysanthemum. 


Verbenas 
Roses and Bedding Plants. Meme 3 
‘inghamton, N. ¥ 


SAY WHERE YOU SAW THIS. 44res DAVID ©. COOK, 148 Madison St., Chicage 








The Daintiest and the Best Knife Ever Mace. 




















All our goods are good, but me arre 
3 extra good, es areas cerefully 
tged as a $2 razor, and every one 
file tested. It is siwall, but strong ; just 
the knife for teacher, preacher, or any 
one else who wants A GOOD Knife. 
Cut shows exact size; elegant pear! handle, Price. post-paid, 
; 3 blade (all knife blades), $1.25; 3 blade (1 file blade), $1. 50. We have extra goes 1 nlade boys’ 
knife, de. : strong 2 blade, § ; «xtra strong 2 2 blade, 75c. Gents’ — % blade. @ RAND FORGE all 
hiades fram RAZOR RTFRY avd rortage fror all th at are: oft or flaw, ‘— a ino wg ers also our peseyairs, 
“ How to Usea Razor.” MAHER & GROSH, 25 Monroe Birect. © 
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ANCHESTER,; ® 
TRA WBERRY. 


CataLocus or THs Berny—ratz. Sou 
hegan and Guibbers Reaphersies, 


| mea yy New Hybrid 

Pears, Lovett 8 emai: 1 Pruits 

Z are the best. Catalogue, richly ilius- 
ate lates) te ow to get an 
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“ Jcyne sansa ater anduss 





For ladies’ work it is peculiarly well fitted. 








ever published. 


J. : a ower Little > Sliver, N. J. 





else- Purchaser's selection. Labelled. Seven Premiums worth $2.50 


given with every order, purchasers paying for packing and 
postage, see catalogue, page 3. 

Ee Complete collection of flower and vege- 

@ table seeds at lowest prices. P 

atalogue with descriptions of 1,500 superb varieties of plants , 

and seeds, free toallon application. Extras with every order 
LHEDS & Co., 

_ CASCADE ROSE WIRSERY. RICHMOND, IND. 


MAKE HENS LAY. 


An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist. now 
traveling in this country, says that most of the Horse 
and Cattle Powders here are worthless trash. Hesavs 








x © MAULE 
MAULE’ x co. 
PHTA. 


EST Ww! HEAT 


ano GRAZING LANDS ane rouno on 







F TTIN and coantanteniae- 

Ei ever is secured. 

is Approved by the Best Physicians. 

For sale by all leading dealers. 
Lady Agents wanted. — 

PRICE BY ¥M4iL, $160 

Manufacturea only by 

CHICAGO CORSET CH.. Chicago, TH. 

MONEY REFUNDED” roy. HARON BU. Wow Wow. 

















"ge that Sheridan's Condition Powders are abso- 

R oy lately pure and immenselv valuable. Nothing on 

THE ’ Py earth will make hens lay like Sheridan’s Condi. 

tien Powders. "ose, one teaspoon to ove pint 

wm MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, food. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail for eight 
“i letter stampa. 

ann MONTANA. ‘ I. 8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass, 


Of tus atest and most beau! f and 
Ry one Work on hand or scaite to — JOR. 8. 
Manufact 196 teen: 
a Fy RO. ems : 12 13 § n St., Pulled's. 
0b MP ves Cn mpe Sates B.. ? Tet 





'| BIG CROP AGAIN IN 1881 


Low Prices ; LONG TIME; REBATE FOR IMPROVE: 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 


Columbia Bicycle,|* 


It is what every boy wauts, and 
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For FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS = —_— a Sa ee Sa 
_R. M. NEWPORT, Gen. Lano Act G RIiNS S AP 24 price-list to 
MENTION THIS PAPER Sr. Paut, Minn ZAIN 2", THE POPE M’F'G CO., 








500 VIRGINIA FARMS AND baba on 








588 Washington 8t., Boston, Mass. 




















sale or exc . Write for free “ 1 wigs keane 
Qf CHAFFIN & CO.. Richmond, Va GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. /DEvVOE MFG. CO. 77 BEAVER ST N.Y. 











112 THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. . (February 18, 1882, 
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For the accommodation of club subscribers to The Sunday School Times, we shall hereafter, when requested to do so, send the papers for a club to 
the separate individual addresses of its members, instead of in packages as heretofore. This will relieve the person who gets up a club of the task of taking 
the papers from the post-office each week, and of distributing them. Those now receiving packages who desire to have this change made, will please send to us, 
if they have not already done so, the names and addresses of those who are entitled to the paper. It will, of course, be understood that the papers for a club 
must all go to one post-office. It is believed that the adoption of this method of mailing will lead to the formation of many new clubs. The subscription 
rates are as follows:—From one to four copies, $2.00 each ; from five to nine copies, $1.50 each ; from ten to nineteen copies, $1.25 each ; twenty copies or over 
$1.00 each. To the person who succeeds in forming, at these regular club rates, a club of either grade, we will send one additional copy free. Those who have 
already formed clubs can have, upon application, the extra copy here offered. 

In case the papers for a club are already being sent to individual addresses, 25 cents in addition to the club rate having been paid for that purpose by each 
subscriber, we will, upon application, return the extra money thus paid, or send an additional number of papers each week, or extend the time of sub 
scription, as may be preferred. 

FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS—A New Plan.—To put the paper within the reach of the smallerrschools, which, on account of having but 
few teachers, are shut out from the possibility of forming large clubs, we now adopt a plan which we believe will meet the approval of all subscribers, as it will 
give to such schools the benefit of the very lowest rate. According to the regular terms, a club of twenty subscribers or over is required, in order to secure the 
low rate of one dollar per copy a year. The new plan, however, provides that when the entire force of teachers in any school is Jess than twenty, the club rate 
to such school shall be $1.00 per copy, on condition that the order for the papers be accompanied by a statement from the superintendent that the number of 
copies ordered in the club is not less than the full number of teachers in the school. The papers for such clubs will be sent to the individual addresses, the same 
as for larger clubs, 

If any school of the class here mentioned has already sent an order for a club for its full number of teachers, and has paid us a higher rate than this 
new plan provides, we will, upon application, return to the school the extra money thus paid, or send additional papers each week, or extend the time of subscrip- 
tion, as may be preferred. 

FOUR WEEKS FREE,.—To help in the forming of clubs, we make the following offer: Upon the request of the pastor, superintendent, or any teacher 
of a Sunday-school in which The Sunday School Times has not been generally used, we will send each week, for four weeks, free of charge, as many copies of the 
paper as may be needed for the entire force of teachers. This will give the teachers of a school an opportunity to give the paper a thorough trial. If a school 
is not ready to subscribe at once for a year, the subscription can be made for either three or six months at the same proportionate rate. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 























A BOOK OF 224 PAGES ||# i 
THAT CAN BE HAD FREE 3: ? 

By sending address on a postal card to ae 55 
JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA. |} |#3 cE 


JUST ISSUED. Parlor, Ghmrch and Lodee Farnitare 


27 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE NEW GOODS SHATING. 


FOR FALL AND WINTER, 1884 AND 1882, ose | | 








- Medal of Honor Containing valuable information by which persons in all sections of the 


Awarded by the United States Commissioners to United States can avail themselves of city fashions and prices. Among the 
goods mentioned are 


FS M AN FACTOR 4 Silks, Satins and Veivets. Fringes and Embroideries, House Furnishing Goods. 
! : Dress Goods. Ribbons, Ties, etc. Men’s and Boys ouine, 

















48 nd riend Ladies’ tad Chiliiren’s S pore oe 7 Men's and Boys? Hate.” 
a en’s an ys ats. 
Canal a 141 F Sts., Shevis ood Ci coal omg Underwear Cort: etc. Books and Stationery. o.. Regt oy aga for churches, halls, opera 
Ladies’ Furnishing Goods. Ladies’ and Children’s Shoes. Toys and Games, 
4 Tchere aint Gloeen, Men’s and Boys’ Shoes. Silverware. *ARWOOD C CHAIR SEAT CO., 
y en’s 
‘ 45 75, 85, 90, 105 White and Laces. Rubber Trunks, ete. China and Glassware. Send for catalogue. Washington St., Boston. 
PRICES: $30, iy » 66, 75, 85, 90, » 125 to Notions, Zephyrs, etc. Flannels and Muslins, Furniture and Carpets. 
Cai 95 PER SET, nage Linens and Upholstery. Clinton H. Meneely Bell Com npany, 
Chu th8 Manu- to Meneely & amepet mes? bane 
tactory at the nt Purmitare Dealers. Orders by letter, whether large or small, receive the same exact attention Tres, ®. Seer ewres epee suk ray Bells 
nen as customers = ene in person. Money refunded for articles not as expected Se eciaueatnenein Merten o Gharck Ball. wars 
HAYWARD'S when receiv, No charge made for samples of Dry Goods, nor for postage | 















‘Communion Wine. on samples. Address, for samples or Catalogue, 
Price Reduoed. || John Wanamaker, 
eee, PHILADELPHIA. 


3. P. HAYWARD, 


Assy, Mass. Our étore, known as the Grand Depot, occupies the entire block on Market Street, from Thirteenth 
Street to City ‘Hall Square, and extends to Chestnut Street, The ground floor alone covers an area of | 


MAGIC LANTERNS Hi kanal ob ME POREENS « 


SUPERIORITY PROVED a 
|THE SIMPLEST MACHINE 1S THE | 





Perfect in every particular. 200,000 sold yearly. 
NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., 
30 Union Square, N. Y. 

Chicago, Ils. Its., Orange, Mass., or Atlanta, Ga. 


oats and best invention in 
hairs, with seven changes °! 













































—~ Light and Strong, em 
AnD postion, all the desirable fea 
FOLDING. ae one comet une in of 
ustable chairs heretofore 50 
It is manifest that from GOOD SEEDS r four times our prices. Price. 
Omnis can Good V bles be obeeined. upholstered with double 4 
CTER OF DRETHS’ has | carpet. 95. $5.00, or very nicely upholstered for $7.00 
been sas all as an extra inducement wit, on receipt of pric ce, 
They are the ST ARD for quality. deliver them free to most of the express offices located 
Over 1500 acres in Garden Seed Crops under our own cul- | 0” line of railroad in Northern States west of Missis 


gppl Eye. HERMON W. LADD, 108 Fulton St. 
M St... N. 


207 Canal Y.; 927 Arch St. 
sent by mail. Drop us a postal card for prices and Philadelphia; 94 Market St., os 


Ueno rade price "pavip ib LANDES m & sone, 


Jn ordering goods, or in making Qaaweins ering clones ie will odlige — 
lisher. as well as the advertiser, by you saw the tm The ‘athoot Tiense. = GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 


The Sunday School Times intends to admit advertisements that Should, ho advertisemen a 
only = an are traseworthy. hy nvr gt Sh tof a party not in good standing oe tnadvertently inserted, 



































